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AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
For JULY, 1789. 


To the printer of the Amer. Mu/eum, 


SiR 

HE (olution of the following que- 

ries involving much valuable 
information, you will oblige many of 
your readers by giving them a place 
in your Mufeum. From the {piri of 
enquiry and oblervation, which has 
lately extended ufelf through the 
united ftates, 1 flacer myfelf, anfwers 
will be obtained to them, through the 
medium of the fame Channel, in which 
the queries are made. 

-o @&@ @~+- 

Are there any facts which prove, that 
longevity and fruitfulnels Rave been 

vinoted, by emigration to America 
—_ European countries ? 

+? == @ -o~ 

Are there any facts which prove, 
that there is a diminution of the {ize 
of the human body, in fucceilive ge- 
pcrations im America? 

“>: SDS ~~ 

What ages do horfes ufually attain 
in this country, under ditierent kinds 
of treatment ? and what 1s the greatell 
age, any of them have been known to 
aiiain to P 

> SS So 

Are there any inflances, in which 
wheat, rye, oats, or barley, have 
been found wild in any parts of Ame- 
rica? or, are there any inilances of 
apples, peaches, or pear trees, being 
found wild in the woods? What are 
the elfetts of cultivation upon the com- 
mon crab apple ? 

2 SSS -0~ 

Are there any initances of the in- 
fluence of traniplanting the whortle 
and blackberry into a garden, upon the 
quality of thofe fruits? Has a wine 
of any kind ever been made from 
them, and if fo, what is its quality ? 

9 SS & SO - 

Is population among the Indians, 
out of the {phere of the European 
fettlements, on the increafe, or the 
contrary ? or is it [lationary ? 

9 aS = -4>- 

In a late number of the Mufeum, 
I faw a letter from Willam Penn, in 
London, requefbing the loan of a fum 
of money from his friends in Peun- 
fylvania, Quere—Did they comply 
with that requeil ? 


I have feveral times heard and read 
of doubts being fuggetted, whether 
Carver made the extenfive tour he 
has defcribed; or whether his book 
be not compiled from thole of Char- 
levoix, Hennepin, &c. 1 with fome 
of your corretpondents would fo far 
gratify my curiofity, which | fuppote 
fimilar to that of many of your rea- 
ders, as 10 inform me whether or no 
this point has ever been fatisfatioriy 
afcertained ? 


-- @ea-+- 

Addrefs of the governor and council 
of North Carolina, to his excellea- 
cy general Wa/fhington, 

To his exceliency George Wafhington, 
e/g. prefident of the united fates. 

$12, 


MIDST the congratulations, 

‘which furround you from all quar- 
ters, we, the governor and council of 
the itate of North Carolina, beg leave 
to offer ours, with equal fincerity aud 
fervency, with any which can be pre- 
femed to you. Though this ftate be not 
yet a member of the union, ander the 
new form of government, we look 
forward, with the pleafing hope of its 
fhortly becoming fuch}3 and, in the 
mean trme, contider ofrfelves bound 
ina Common interell and afetion, 
wi'lithe other flares, warteive only for 
the happy event of fuch alreftanous 
being propoted, as will remove the 
apprehenfions of many of the ood 
cruzens of this flate, forthofe liber- 
ties, for which they have fought and 
fulléred, in common Wh others ; 
‘Lhis happy event, we doubt not, will 
be acceferated by your excellency’s 
appoittment: to the frit ofhce in the 
union; fince we are well affured, chat 
the fame gogataefs of mind, which ia 
all fcenes has fo exmmemlby character- 
ifed your excellency, wall induce you 
to advife every meaiure, calculated to 
compofe party divifions, and to abate 
any animofity. that nay be excited 
by a mere dflerence in Opi nton; 
Your excellency will confider (how- 
ever others may forget) how extremes 
ly difficuls it is to unite all the people 
of a great country mm one common 
fennment. upon iimoft any political 
fubjotl, much more upon a new form 
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of government, materially different 
from one they have been acculiomed 
to ; and willtheretore rather be diipof- 
to rejoice, that fo much has been ef- 
fected, than regret, that more could 
not all at once accomplifhed. We 
fincerely believe, America is the only 
country in the world, where fuch a 
deliberate change of government could 
take place, under any circumiiances 
whatever. : 
We hope, your excellency will 
pardon the hberty we take, in writing 
4o particularly on ths fubjeft: but 
this flate, however it may differ in a- 
ny political opinions from the other 
fiates, cordially joins with them, in ten- 
tuments of the utmoft gratitude and ve- 
neration, for thofe dillinguifhed ta- 
bents, and that illuftrious virtue, which 
we feel a pride in faying we believe, un- 
der God, have been the principal means 
of preferving the liberty, and procur- 
ing the independence of your country. 
We cannot help confidering you, fir, 
in fome meaiure, as the father of it ; 
and hope to experience the good ef- 
fect of that confidence you fo jufily 
have acquired, in an abatement of the 
party {purit, which fo much endangers 
a union, on whichthe fafety and hap- 
pine{s of America can alone be found- 
ed, May that union, ata fhore dif- 
tance of time, be as perfect, and more 
fate than ever! and in the mean 
while, may the flate of North Caro- 
lina be confidered, as it truly deferves 
to be, atiached, wih equal warmth 
with any ftate in the union, to the 
true intereil, profperity, and glory of 
America, ditfering only, in fome par- 
ticulars, in Opinion, as to the means 
of promoting them ! 
SAMUEL JOHNSTON, 
Ey order and on behalf of the council, 
JAMES IREDEL, prefdent. 
By order, 
Witriam J. Dawson, 
Clerk councel. 
May 10, 1789. - 
ANSWER, 
GantTLemen, 
T was fcarcely pofhidle for any ad- 
dre&s wo have given me greater 
pieature, than that which I have juft 
received from vou: becaufe | confi- 
der u not only demuntirauve of your 
epprovarion of my Condutt im accept. 
ity ae hirfl efice im the ur en, but 


tothe addre/s from N. Carolina, (July, 


alfo indicative of the good difpo- 
fiuons of the citizens of your flate, 
towards their filter flates, and of the 
probability of their fpeedily acceding 
to the new general government. 

In juttihcation of the opinion, 
which you are pleafed to exprefs, of 
my readinefs, ** to advife every mea- 
fure, calculated to compofe party di- 
vihions, and to abate any animofity 
that may beexcited by mere difference 
of opinion, ** I take the liberty of re- 
ferring you to the fentiments commu- 
nicated by me to the two houfes of 
congrefs, On this occafion, 1 am 
likewife happy in being able to add 
the firongeit aflurances, that 1 en- 
tercain a well grounded expectation, 
that nothing will be wanting, on the 
pact of the different branches of the 
general government, to render the 
union’”’ as perfett, and more fate, than 
ever it has been.” 

A difference of opinion, on poli- 
tical points, is not to be imputed to 
freemen, as a fault; fince it 1s to be 

refumed, that they are all attuated 
a an equally laudable and facred re- 
gard for the liberties of their coun- 
try. 1f the mind is fo formed in dif- 
ferent perfons, as to confider the fame 
object to be fomewhat different in is 
nature and confequences, as it hap- 
pens to be placed in different poinis 
of view; and if the oldelt, the ablett, 
and the moft virtuous ftatefmen have 
often differed in judgment, as to the 
beil forms of government—we ought, 
indeed, rather to rejoice, that fo much 
has been effected, than to regret, that 
more could not, all at once, be ac- 
complifhed. 

Gratified by the favourable fenti- 
ments, which are evinced in your ad- 
drefs to me, and imprefled with an 
idea, that the citizens of your ftate are 
fincerely attached to the intereft, the 
profperity and the glory of America, I 
moit earneitly implore the divine be- 
nediction and guidance, in the coun- 
cils, which are thortly to be taken by 
their delegates, on a fubject of the 
molt momentous confequence, | mean 
the political relation, which is to fub- 
fitt herealier between the flae of 
North Carolina, and the flates now 
in umon under the new general go- 
vernment, 

G. Wasnincton,. 


New York, Fume ig, 178% 
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Account of the climate of Penn/ylva- 
nia, and tts influence upon the hu- 
man body. From medtcal engut- 
ries and obfervations.—By Benja- 
min Rufh, M.D. profcfor of che- 
mifiry tn the univerfity of Penn- 
fylvania,—Printed and fold by 
Prichard and Hall, 

HE ftate of Pennfylvania lies 
between 99° 43° 25° and 4e © 
north latitude, including, of courfe, ¢ © 
16° 35°, equal to 157 miles, from its 
fouthern to its northern boundary, 

The weltern extremity of the face 1s 

in the longitude of 5 ° 23° 40”, and 

the eaflern, in that of 97° trom the 
meridian of Philadelphia, compre- 

hending, in a due weit courfe, 311 

miles, exclulive of the territory lately 

purchafed by Pennfylvania from the 
united ftates, of which, as yet, no 
accurate furveys have been obtained. 

The ftate is bounded on the fouth by 

part of the flate of Delaware, by the 

whole {tate of Maryland, and by Vir- 

inia to her weilern extremity. The 
fai named ftate, the territory lately 
eeded to Connecticut, and Lake 

Erie, (part of which is included in 

Pennalylvania) form the weitern and 

north-weltern boundaries of the flate. 

Part of the flate of New York, and 

the territory lately ceded to Pennfyl- 

vania, with a part of Lake Erie, com- 
pofe the northern, and another part 
of New-York, with a large exient of 

New Jerfey (feparated from Penntyl- 

vania by the river Delaware) com- 

pofe the eaftern boundaries of the 
jiate. The lands, which form thefe 
doundaries (except a part of the ftates 
of Delaware, Maryland, and New 
Jerfey) are in a ftate of nature. A 
large tract of the weilern, and north- 
eallern paris of Pennfylvania, is near- 
ly in the fame uncultivated fituation, 
The {tate of Pennfylvania is interfect- 
ed and diverlihed with numerous rivers 
and mountains. Todetcribe, orevento 
enumerate them all, would far exceed 
the limits I have propofed to this ac- 
count of our climate. Jt will be fuf- 
heient only to remark, that one of 
thefe rivers, vw. the Sulquehannah, 
begins at the northern boundary of the 
late, twelve miles from the river 

Delaware, and winding feveral hun- 

dred miles through a variegated coun- 

try, eovers the flare of Marviand on 
* fouthern line, Gfty-eghi miles 
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weftward of Philadelphia; that each 
of thefe rivers is fupplied hy nume- 
rous flreams of various fizes ;,that 
tides flow in parts of two of them, 
viz. inthe Delaware and Schuylkill; 
that the reit rife and fall alternateiy in 
wet and dry weather ; aud that they de- 
fcend with great rapidity, over promis 
nent beds of rocks tn many places, untl 
they empty themfelves inio the bays 
of Delaware and Chelapeak on the 
eaft, and into the Ohio on the weitern 
parts of the itare. 

The mountains form a cooliderable 
part of the flate of Penniylvana, 
Many of them appear to be referved, 
as perpetual marks of the original em- 
pire of nature in this councry. ‘Lhe 
Allegany, which crolfes the ftate a- 
bou: two hundred miles from Fhila- 
delphia, in a north, inclining to an 
ealt courfe, is the moft conliderable 
and extenlive of thefe mountains. I[t 
is called by tne Indians. the backbone 
of the conument. Its height, in dif- 
ferent places, is fuppofed to be about 
one thoufand three hundred feet from 
the adjacent pia ns*®, 

The fol of Pennfylvania is diver- 
fified, by its vicinity to mountains.and 
rivers, The vallics and botioms con- 
fill of a black mould, which extends 
from a foot co four feet in depih. But, 
in general, a decp clay forms the fur- 
face of the earth. Immenfe beds of 
limettone lie beneath ihis clay, inma- 
ny parts of the fiate. This account 
of the fo'l of Penn!ylvama is contin. 
ed wholly to the lands on the eall {i4¢ 
of the Allegany mountain. The foil, 
on the welt fide of this mountain, 
fhall be defcr:bed 1m another place. 

The ctty of Ph ladelphva hes in the 
latitude of gg ° 57°, inlongiude 75 ® 
8 from Greenwich, and &fiy-tve 
rales welt from the Atlantic Ocean, 

It is fisuaced about four miles due 
north from the conflux of the nvers 
Delaware and Schuylkill. The bucid- 
ings, which conlill chietly of brick, 


NOTE, 


* The author is happy in being a- 
ble to inform ihe pubic, thar a cor- 


rect view of thete mountanns and r- 
vers, with their hewmlis, diffences, 
and courles, wiil be poblithed in a 


few months by mr. Read ig Roe C. 
of the cuy of Ph ladcigh.a, wm a las,> 
map of Penuty!van a, 
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extend nearly three miles, north 
and fouth, along the Delaware, and 
above haifa mile, due weit, cowards 
the Schaylkill, to which river the |i- 
mits of the city extend; the whole 
includiny a diflance of two miles from 
the Delaware. ‘The land near the 
rivers, between the city and the con- 
flux of the rivers, is, in general, low, 
moift and fubjectto be overflowed, The 
rreatefl part of 1 is meadow ground, 
The land to the northward and wett- 
ward, in the vicinuy of the city, 1s 
high, and, in general, well cultivated, 
Before the year 1778, the ground be- 
tween the prefent improvements of 
the city, and the river Schuylkill, 
was covered with woods, Thete, to- 
gether with large tratts of wood to 
the northward of the city, were cut 
down during the winter that the Britifh 
army had poffeffion of Philadelphia. I 
thall hereafter mention the influence, 
which the cutting down of thefe 
woods, and the fubfequent cultivation 
of the grounds in the neighbourhood 
of the city, have had upon the health 
of its inhabitants. 

The mean height of the ground, 
upon which the city flands, is about 
forty feet above the river Delaware. 
One of the longelt and mofl populous 
ftreets in the city, rifes only a few 
feet above the river, The air is much 
purer at the north, than at the fouth 
end of the city; hence che lamps ex- 
hibit a fainter flame in its fouthern 
than in its northern parts, 

Lhe tide of the Deleware feldom 
rifes more than fix feet. It flows 


four m lesan hour, The width of the ' 


river, near the city, is about a mile, 
The city, with the adjoining df- 
tritts of Southwark and the Nor- 
thern Liberties, contains between 
forty and fifty thoufand inhabitants. 
Fromthe accounts, which have been 
handed down to ~s by our anceftors, 
there is reafon believe, that the 
climate of Pennfylvania has under- 
gone a material change. Thunder 
ard lightning are lefs frequent: the 
cold of our winters, and the heat of our 
fimmers, are lefs uniform, than they 
were forty or hfty years ago, Noris 
this all: the {prings are much colder, 
and the atuttumns more temperate, than 
formerly, infomuch that cattle are not 
houled fo foon, by one month, as 
they were in former years. Within 
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the laft eght years, there have been 
exceptions to part of theie obferva- 
tions, The winter of the year 1779— 
80, was uniformly and uncommonly 
cold, The river Delaware was fro- 
zen near three months, during this 
winter; and public roads, for wag- 
gons and fleighs, connetied the cy 
of Philadelphia, in many places, 
with the Jerfey fhore, ‘The thicknefs 
of the ice in the river, near the city, 
was from fixteen to nineteen inches ; 
and the depth of the frofi in the ground 
was from four to five feet, according 
to the expofure of the ground and the 
quality of the foil, This extraordi- 
nary depth of the froit in the earth, 
compared with its depth in more nor- 
thern and colder countries, 1s occas 
fioned by the long delay of fnow, 
which leaves the earth without a coe 
vering, during the laft autumnal and 
the fir winter months, Many plants 
were deftroyed by the intenfenefs of 
the cold, during that winter, The 
ears of horned cattle, and the feet of 
hogs expofed to the air, were froft- 
bitten; fquirrels perifhed in their 
holes, and partridges were ofien found 
dead in the saalbaaehaed of farme 
houfes. In January, the mercury 
flood for feveral hours at 5 ° below o, 
in Farenheit’s thermometer ; and dur- 
ing the whole of this month, (except 
on one day) it never rofe, in the city 
of Philadelphia, to the freezing point. 

The cold, in the winter of the year 
1783—4, was asintenfe, but not fo co 
dy as st was in the winter that has been 
defcribed. It differed from it materi- 
ally in one particular, viz. there was @ 
thaw in the month of January, which 
opened all our rivers for a few days, 

The fummer, which fucceeded the 
winter of 1779—80, was uniformlg 
warm. The mercury in the thermo- 
meter during this fummer, flood oa 
one day, the 15th of Auguft, at g5 ° 
and fluctuated between 93 ° and to? 
for many weeks, The thermometer, 
in every reference, that has been, or 
fhall be mads to it, flood in the fhade 
in the open air. 

I know, it has been faid by many 
old people, that the winters in Penn- 
fylvania are lefs cold, and the fum- 
mers lefs warm, than they were 
forty or fifty years ago. ‘The want 
of thermometrical obfervations, be- 
fore and during thofe years, renders it 
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dificult to decide this queftion. 
Perhaps the difference of clothin 

and fenfation between youth and old 
age, in winter and fummer, may have 
laid the foundation of this opimon, 
I fufpect, the mean temperature of the 
air in Pennfylvania has not altered ; 
but that the principal change im our 
climate confifts in the heat and cold 
being lefs confined, than formerly, 
to their natural feafons, I adopt the 
opinion of dr, Williamfon*, refpect- 
ing the diminution of the cold in the 
fouthern, being occafioned by thecul- 
tivation of the northern parts of Eu- 
rope; but no fuch cultivation has 
taken place in the countries, which lie 
to the north-welt of Pennfylvania; 
nor do the partial and imperfett im- 
provements, which have been made in 
the northwelt- parts of the flate, ap- 
peagto be fufficient to leffen the cold, 
even in the city of Philadelphia, I 
have been able to collect no facts, 
which difpofe me to believe, that the 
winters were colder before the year 
1740, than they havebeen fince. In 
the m morable winter of 1739—40, 
the Delaware was croffed on the ice 
in fleighs, on the gth of March, old 
fyle, and did not open till the 13th 
of the fame month, The ground was 
covered, during this winter, witha 
deep {now ; and the rays of the fun 
were conftantly obfcured by a mill, 
which hung in the upper regions of 
the air. In the winter of 1779—80, 
the river was navigable on the 4th of 
March ; the depth of the fnow was 
moderate, and the gloominefs of the 
cold was fometimes fufpended, for a 
few davs, by a cheerful fun. From 
thefe fafts, it is probable, the winter 
of 1739—40, was colder than the 
winter of 1779—8o. 

Having premifed thefe general re- 
marks, I proceed to obferve, that 
there are feldom more than twenty or 
thirty days, in fummer or winter, 
in Pennfylvania, in which the mer- 
eury rifes above 80° in the former, 
or fall below go® in the latter fea- 
fon. Some old people have remark- 
ed, that the number of extremely cold 
and warm days, in fucceflive fummers 
and winters, bears an exact propor- 


NOTE. 


* American Philofophical Tranf- 
athions, vol. i, 
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tion wo each ether, ‘This was firiet- 
ly true in che years 1787 and 1788. 

The warmetl par: of the gay in fom. 
mer is at two o'clock, in ord.nary, and 
at three in the afternoon, in extreme- 
ly warm weather, From thefe hours, 
the hea gradually dim n.thes ull the 
enfuing morning, The coolett part 
of the four-and-twenty hours is at the 
break of day. There are feldom more 
than three or four nights in a fummer, 
in which the hear of the air ts nearly 
the fame, as in the preceding day, 
After the warmeft days, the evenings 
are generally agreeable, and often de- 
lightful. The higher the mercury 
rifes in the day time, the lower it talls 
the fucceeding night. The mercury 
from 80 © generally falls to 68; while st 
defcend:, when at 60 °, only to 56°, 
This difproportion between the :em- 
perature of the day and nighi, in fum- 
mer, is always gieateft in the month 
of Augult, The dews, at this time, 
are heavy, in proportion to the cool- 
nefs of the evening. They are fome- 
times fo confiderable, as to wet the 
clothes; and there are inftances, in 
which marfh meadows, ,andevencreeks 
which have been dry during the fum- 
mer, have been fupplied with their 
ufwal waters, from no other fource 
than the dews which have fallen in this 
month, or in the firft weeks of Sep- 
tember. 

There is another circumflance con- 
nefted with the one jult mentioned, 
which contributes very muchto mitigate 
the heat of fummer; and that is, it 
feldom continues more than two or 
three days, without being fucceeded 
by fhowers of rain, accompanie 
fometimes by thunder and lightmng, 
and afterwards by a north-welt wind, 
which produces a coolnefs in the air, 
that is bighly invigorating and agrees 
able. | To be continued.} 

4: =e SS = -o 
Correfpondence between Noah Web- 

Sher, ¢fg. and the rev. Ezra Stiles, 

D. D. prefdent of Yale college, 

refpetting the fortifpcations in the 

weflern country. 
LETTER 1, 
From Noah Weber. cfg. to the reve 
Ezra Stiles, D. D. 
Philadelphia, O&. 22, 17876 
Reverend fr, 
OU will recolle& that, when I 
came to Philadelpma, lall wine 
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ter, you wrote to dr. Franklin, ree 
quefting his opinion of the fortificatr- 
ons, which have been difcovered in 
Kentucky and Mufkingum, and par- 
ticularly deferibed by general Parfons 
and others, who have travelled into 
that country. The doctor could give 
no certain account of the time when 
they were raifed, or by what nation 5 
but mentioned the celebrated expedite 
tion of Ferdinand de Soto, who pe- 
netrated into that country as early as 
the middle of the fixteenth century, 
in fearch of gold mines; and thought 
it probable, the forts might have been 
erected by this commander, to fecure 
his troops from the favages. The 
doftor’s mind 1s a rich treafure of 
knowledge ; but although he retained 
the principal facts re{pecting the ex- 
pedition, yet he could not recolleét 

in what collection of voyages he had 
found the account, IT took pains to 
examine feveral colleftions in his li- 
brary, but wihout etfee. 

A few days ago, I was in a book- 
flore in this city, and accidentally 
laid my hands upon a {mal! quarto vo- 
lume, entitled the hillory of Florida, 
compiled by mr. Wall:am Roberts, 
Jt gave me much pleafure and fur- 
prife, on open ng the book, to fee 
the name of Ferdinand de Soto, I 
immed a‘ely procured the book, in 
expectation of fatisfying myfelf, re- 
{pecting the original conftruttion of 
the forifieations weltof the Allegany, 
which have caufed fo mu h {peculation 
among the curous, ihs work con- 
tains a pati ular account of Ferdi- 
nad’ expediron into Florida, which 
I have read wich f me attention, Kut 
IT ind tt very d fluke to determine, 
by this account, and the maps that 
accompany the work, how far he pe- 
netrared nro the country, or in what 
part. ular places he wintered ; for ve- 
ry f-w of the names of rivers and In- 
dian towns, here mentioned, are uled 
in modern times, in defertSing this 
pur of the counry. T will, however, 
abridge the account. and fubme atte 
your fipertor knowledge of the yeo- 
graphy of tha: quarter of America. 10 
determine, where the places ment an- 
ed are firuared. and how far Ferdr- 
mand m ft have travelled from the 
guif of Florda, 

Ferd nand de Soto had ferwed vn- 
der Francis: Ligarro, in his eenquelt 
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of Peru, His good condu& recome 
mended him to the emperor Charles 
V. who conferred on him the go- 
vernment of Cuba, with the rank of 
general of Florida, and marquis of 
the lands in tt, which he fhould con- 
quer. He failed from the Havanna, 
on the sath of May, 1539, with nine 
velfels, three hundred and fifty horfe 
and nine hundred foot. On the 95th he 
anchored tn the bay of Spiritu Santo, 
The troops were landed, and Ferdi- 
nand began to march 1 queft of gold 
mines, the principal object of all the 
Sanilh expeditions to the new world, 
He directed his courfe firfl to the pro- 
vince of Paracox:, a powerful Indian 
chief, which is faid to be thirty 
leagues diflant; but the courfe is not 
mentioned, He then went to Cale, 
which is faid to be weftward, but the 
diltance is not noticed. On his.way, 
he paffed a rapid river, but its name is 
not mentioned, It is faid that, feven 
leagues beyond Cale, ts Palache, a pros 
vince abounding in maize. Ferdinand 
left Cale, on the atth of Augutl, for 
Palache, which J take to be a river, 
that falls into the gulf of Mexico, on 
the north eaft, about fifty miles from 
the great river, now called Apalachi- 
cola, and (as it 1s laid down on the 
map before me) about one hundred 
aud eighty miles from the bay of Spi- 
rita Santo, where Ferdinand fir 
landed. So far his march feems well 
afcertained, On his way fiom Cale, 
he paffed through feveral Indian fet- 
tlements. viz. Hara, Potano, Utima- 
ma, Malapaz, Cholupaba, and then 
through a delart of two days journey, 
wo Coliquen. This mult have been 
in the large province of Palache, 
whch takes ts name from the river, 
and from which the fouthern part of 
the Allesany mountains takes its 
name, Apa'a h in, 

Ferdinand ftayed at Coliquen fome 
time, and collected the troops which 
were lef behind, On the goth of 
Seprember he marched, and in five 
days arrived at Napetaca. ‘The courfe 
1s not mentioned ; but it is mot like- 
iy to be northward, From Napetaca 
he marched ta Uzachil, and thence, 
in two days, to Axille, Here he paff- 
eda river, and arrived at Vitachuco, 
which is ta'd to be in the province of 
Palache. This province is faid to be 
ferule and well peopled, houfes and 
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villages appearing on every fide. By 
the ime {pent in marching, one 
would fufpett, that Ferdinand muft 
have by this time penetrated far into 
the country. Yet the account fays, 
he was but ten leagues from the fea: 
which, fuppofing u to be on the river 
Palache, could not be more than two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty 
miles from Spiritu Santo. Another 
circumftance corroborates this con- 
jetiure ; Ferdinand difpatched a body 
of horfe to Spiritu Santa, with orders 
for the part Teh there, to join him at 
Palache. The horfemen arrived in 
fix days, which, at forty miles a day, 
will make the diftance, two hundred 
and forty miles, 

The party, upon this order, left 
Spirnu Santo, and coafling along, 
arrived at Palache bay on the 25th of 
December. Ferdinand difpatched 
Maldonado to recennoitre the coun- 
try weltward: he went to Ochufe, 
fixty leagues from Palache, and re- 
turned with a favourable account of 
the country. Ferd nand then difpatch- 
ed Maldonado with the fleet to the 
Havanna, for a fupply of* warlike 
implements. On the information of 
an indian, that the country Yupaha, 
to the eallward, abounded in gold, 
Ferdinand left Palache on the ad of 
March 1540, pafledthrough Capachi- 
qi, and arrived at Toalli, On the 
23d, he proceeded through Achefe 
and Altaraca to Ocuta, where the 
caflique, or chief, furnifhed him with 
four hundred Indians for fervice. He 
left Ocuta, on the 1eth of April, 
and proceeded to Cofaqui aad to Pa- 
toto. Not finding the gold mines 
which he expected, Ferdinand was 
embarrafled; but being informed, 
that to the northweft lay a fertile, 
well peopled province, called Coca, 
he changed his route, and encounter- 
ing all difficulties, he proceeded to 
Aymay and Catafachiqui. Here he 
was told, that, at the diflance of 
twelve days journey, lay the pro- 
vince of Chiacha, which, by its dif- 
tance and direction, with the analogy 
of names, I ain inclined to believe, 
was fome part of the country of the 
Chattaws or Chikafaws. Hither 
Ferdinand determined to march. The 
a fiance from Ocuta to Catafachiquit 
is faid to be one hundred and thirty 
miles; from uke lauer to Xuaili, 
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two hundred and fifty milesof m oun- 
tainous country. This d:fiance, reck- 
oning from the river Apalache north 
weit, will bring Ferdinand into the 
Chikafaw country, to the northward 
of the upper Creeks, The town of 
Chiaca 1s faid to be fituated at the 
forks of a river. Here the army re- 
pofed for fome time ; and Ferdinand 
was told, that, to the northward of 
this, lay the country of Chifca which 
abounded in ore. He marched for 
Chifca and arrived at Acofta on the 
rath of July. He paffed through Tals 
and Cofa, Tallimuchufe and Itava: 
at the laft place he was detained by 
the overflowing of ariver; then pro- 
ceeded to Ulliballi, Toafi, Tallife, 
Tafcalica, Piacha, and Mayville, 
where he had a fevere engagement 
with the natives. Here he heard that 
Maldonado had arrived at Ochufe 
with the fleet from the Havanna; 
but he determined not to return, ull 
he led his army into fome rich 
country, where they might be reward- 
ed for their coil and danger, He then 
marched to Pafallaya, and thence pro- 
ceed to Chicaca, where he wintered, 

In April 1541, he left Chicaca, 
and pailed feven days journey te 
Quizquiz, and then advanced to Rio 
Grande. This is undoubtedly the 
Millifippi, as it 1s defcribed to be one 
and a half mile wide, very deep and 
rapid. Boats were conftruéted, and the 
army croffed into Quixo. Ferdinand 
marched to Pacaha, through Cafqui ; 
and was obliged, on his way, to crofs 
an arm of the great river: he arrived 
at Pacahain June. He then proceed- 
ed fouchward, to a great province 
calied Quigate, then to Coligoa, Pa- 
lfema, Tafalicoya and Cayas, to 
the province of Tulla, then to the 
province Autiamque, eighty leagues 
foutheaftward, where he wintered. 

He lefi Auttamque in March 1542, 
and proceeded to Nilco, a fertile and 
populous country, on the banks of a 
great river, This ts the fame river, 
that waters Cayas and Autiamque ; it 
flows into a larger river, that waters 
Pacaha and Aquixo: their junttion 
is near Guachaya. The great river 
is called at this place, Tamalifeu; at 
Nilco, Tapatu ; at Cofa, Mico, and 
at the fea, Ri. 

Ferdinand died of a fever at Gna- 
choya, afier having nominated Lewis 
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Mafcofo to fucceed him. Soon after 
his death, Lewis attempted to travel 
by land fouth-welt to Mexico; he 
marched one hundred and fifty leagues 
welt of the great river, but meeting 
with infuperable obftacles, the army 
returned to Nilco, at fome diftance 
from which was the town Maiunoya, 
where the Spaniards determined to 
burtd themfelves foine veffele, and 
fail out of the river, for Mexico. 
Seven veffels were finifhed in June 
and the rifing of the water carried 
them off the ftocks into the river. 
The army embarked, July ed, 1548; 
arrived at the mouth of the river ou 
the 16th; on the 18th proceeded to 
fea, and, after a pailage of fifty-two 
gays, arrived in the river Panico, on 
the Mexican coaft, having endured 
every fatigue, and loft half their 
number of men. 

‘fhis account is very tmperfeét, 
and, in fome inftances, contradittory, 
as it flands in the hiflory ; the courfe, 
znd diftance of places, are not always 
mentioned, and the dates of events 
are wholly irreconcileable. 

Thefe circumftances, however, do 
not prove, that there newer was fuch 
an expedition; they only prove, that 
the original writers or tranfcribers 
have been negligent. 

The truth ef the expedition is un- 
queftionable ; and, on this fact, I 
have only to make the following re- 
marks, 

tft. That Ferdinand, with an army 
ef one thoufand or twelve hundred 
men, wintered two ficcelfive years 
in the counrry called Florida, or be- 
tween the gulf of Mexico and the 
Jakes on the eaft of Mifliffippi; the 
frit winter he palled near he gulf, 
and the fecond at a great diflance to 
the northward®. 

ed. That the remains of the forti- 
fications, as they are defcribed, are 
{-atter-d in different parts of the 
country, and are of a fize or extent, 
for fecuring and accommodating that 
number of men, 

gd. The great river, mentioned in 
the relation, muft be the Mifliffipp:, 

NOTE. 

** Fromthe mouth of the Mitt 
fipp', to the Ohio, ts about a thoufand 
miles by water, and but five hundred 
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which is deep and rapid, and from 
one and a quarter, to a mile and a 
half wide, 

4th. Ferdinand muft have been fe- 
veral hundred miles from the fea; 
for his troops were fourteen days na- 
vigating the river, from the place 
where the velfels were conftructed, 
to the mouth, 

5th. In the original, mention is 
feveral times made of falt-fprings, 
which abound not only in Kentucke 
but in Mufk ngum, and on the well 
of the Mifitipp:. 

6ih, It is faid that feveral very 
large trees are grown out of the 
breaftworks ; this proves the antiquity 
of them ; and Ferdinand’s expedition 
was two hundred and_ torty-feven 
years ago,—a length of time, in 
whichtrees will grow to any fize. 

If this account can give any fatis- 
faftion to you or to other enquirers, 
it will gratify the withes of, 

Rev. fir, your moft obedient, 

and very humble fevant, 


NOAH WEBSTER, 
(Letter Il, in our next.) 
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An effay on the caufes of the variety 
of complexion and figure in the 
human [pecies. Towhich are added 
Sriduresonlord Kaims’s difcourfe, 
on the ortginal diverfty of man- 
hind. By the reverend Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, D. D. vice-pref- 
d-nt, and profegfor of moral phi- 
lojophy, in the college of New Jere 
So; and M, A, P. S. 


N the hiftory and philofophy of 

human nature, one of the firft ob- 
jects that ftrikes an obferver, is the 
variety of complexion, and of figure, 
among mankind. To aflignthe caufes 
of this phenomenon, has been free 
quently a fubjett of curious f{pecula- 
tion. Many philofophers have re- 
folved the difficulties, with which this 
enguiry 3s attended, by having re- 
courfe to the arbitrary hypothefis, thar 
men are Originally fprung from difte- 
rent ftocks, and are, therefore, divid- 
ed by nature into different {pecies. 
But as we are not at liberty to make 
this fuppofition, fo I hold it to be un- 
philofophical to recur to hypothefis, 
when ihe whole effect may, on pro- 
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r inveftigation, be accounted for, 
™ the ordinary laws of nature*, 

On this difcuflion I am now about 
to enter; and fhall probably unfold, 
in its progrefs, fome principles, the 
full importance of which will not be 
obvious, at firlt view, to thofe who 
have not been accuftomed to obferve 
the operations of nature, with minute 
and careful attention—principles,how- 
ever, which, experience leads me to 
believe, will acquire additional evi- 
dence from time and obfervation. 

Of the caufes of thefe varieties a- 
mong mankind, I {hall treat under 
the heads— 

I, Of climate. 

11, Of the flate of fociety. 

In treating this fubject, I fhall not 
efpoufe any peculiar fyem of medi- 
cal ww then, bn which, in the continu- 
al revolutions of opinion, might be in 
hazard of being hereafter difcarded, 
I fhall, as much as poffible, avoid 
ufing terms of art; or attempting to 
exp!ain the manner of operation of the 
caufes, where diverfity of opinion a- 
mong phyficians has left the fubject in 
doubt. 

And, in the beginning, permit me to 
make one general! remark, which mutt 
often have occurred to every judicious 
enqu.rer into the powers both of mo- 
ral and of phyfical caufes—that every 
permanent and charatteriftic variety 
in human nature, is effeéted by flow 
and almoft imperceptible gradations, 
Great and fudden changes are too vi- 
olen: for the delicate conftinion of 
man, and always tend to deftroy the 
fyftem. But changes, that become 
incorporated, and that form a char- 
atter of a climate or a nation, are pro- 
greflively carried on through feveral 
generations, till the caufes, that pro- 
duce them, have attained their utmol 


NOTE. 


* Iris no fmall objeétion to this 
hypothefis, that thefe {pecies can ne- 
ver be afcertained, fe have no 
means of diltinguNhing, how many 
were originally formed, or where any 
of them are now to be found. And they 
mult have been long fince fo mixed by 
the migrations of mankind, tha: the 
pageren st each f{ 
be determined. Belides, this fuppo- 

_ fition unavoidably confounds the whole 
philofophy of human nature. 
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operation. In this way, the minute 
caufes, acting conilanily, and long 


continued, will neceffarily create great 
and confpicuous diflerences among 
mankind, 
I. OF the firft clafs of caufes, I 
fhali treat, under the head of climate. 
In tracing the globe from the pole 
to the equator, we obferve a gradation 
in the complexion, nearly in propor- 
tion to the latitude of the country. 
Immediately below the arctic circle, 
a high and fanguine colour prevails. 
From this, you defcend to the mixture 
of red in white: afterwards fucceed 
the brown, the olive, the tawny, and 
at length, the black, as you proceed 
to the line. The fame diftance from 
the fun, however, does not, in every 
tegion, indicate the fame tempera- 
ture of climate. Some fecondary 
caufes mult be taken into confidera- 
tion, as correcting and limiting its in- 
fluence. The elevation of the land-- 
its vicinity to the fea—ihe nature of 
the foil—the {tate of cultivation—the 
courfe of winds—and many other cir- 
cumtlances—enter into this view. Ele- 
vated and mountainous countries are 
cool, in proportion to their altitude a- 
bove the level of the fea—vicinity to 
the ocean produces oppofite effecis, 
in northern and fouthern latitudes ; 
for the ocean, being of a more equal 
temperature than the land, in one cafe, 
correéts the cold, in the other, mo- 
derates the heat. Ranges of moun- 
tains, fuch as the Appennmes in Italy, 
and Taurus, Caucafus, and Imaus in 
Afia, by interrupting the courfe of 
cold winds, render the protected 
countries below them warmer, and the 
countries above them colder, than is 
equivalent to the proportional diffe- 
rence of latitude, The frigid zone 
in Afia is much wider, than it is in 
Europe; and that continent hardly 
knows a temperate zone. From the 
northern ocean to Caucafus, fays 
Montefquieu, Afia may be confidered 
as a flat mountain, Thence, to the 
ocean that wathes Perfia and India, 
it ts a low and level country, wiuhout 
feas, and proretied by this nnmenfe 
range of hills from the polar winds. 
The Affatic is, therefore, warmer 
than the Furopean continent, below 
the fortieth degree of latitude; and, 
above that latitude, 1 is much more 
cold. Climate alfo receives fome dif- 
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ference from the nature of the foil ; 
and fome from the degree of cultiva- 
tion, Sand is fufceptible of greater 
heat than clay; and an uncultivated 
region, fhaded with forefts, and cover- 
ed with undrained marthes, is more 
frigid in northern, and more temperate 
in fouthern latitudes, than a country 
Jaid open to the direct and conflant 
action of the fun, Hiftory informs 
us, that, when Germany and Scythia 
were buried in forefts, the Romans 
often tran{ported their armies acrofs 
the frozen Danube ; but, fiance the ci- 
vilization of thofe barbarous. regions, 
the Danube rarely freezes. Many o- 
ther circumftances might be enume- 
rated, which modify the influence of 
climate. Thefe will be fufficient to 

ive a general idea of the fubject : and 
a the intelligent reader they may be 
ealily extended, and applied to the 
ftate of particular countries, 

From the preceding obfervations 
we derive this conclufion, that there 
is a general ratio of heat and cold, 
which forms what we call climate, 
aud a general refemblance of nations, 
according to the lat:tude from the e- 
quator—{ubject, however, to innu- 
merable varieties, from the infinite 
combinations of the circumflances I 
have fuggefied. After having exhi- 
bited the genera! -ffect, I fhall take 
up the capital deviations from it, that 
are found in the world, and endea- 
vour to fhew that they naturally re- 
fult from certain concurrences of thefe 
modifying caufes, 

Our experience verifies the power 
of climate on the complexion. The 
heat of fummer darkens the fkin, the 
cold of winter chafes it, and excites a 
fanguine colour. Thefe alternate ef- 
fetis, in the temperate zone, tend in 
fome degree to correét each other. 
But when heat or cold predominates 
in any region, it impreffes, in the fame 
proportion, a permanent and charac- 
terillical complexion, The degree, in 
which it predominates, may be con- 
fidered asa coni{tant caufe, to the attion 
of which the human body is expofed. 
This caufe will atfect the nerves, by 
tenfion or relaxation, by dilatation or 
contrattion—it will affeét the fluids, 
by increafing or leffening the perfpi- 
ration, and by alrering the proportions 
of all the fecretens—it will peculiarly 
affect the fkin, by the immediate ope- 
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ration of the atmofphere—of the fun’s 
rays—or of the principle of cold, up- 
on its delicate texture, Every fen- 
fible difference in the degree of the 
caufe, will create a vifible change in 
the human body. To fuggeft at prefent 
a fingle example—a cold and piercing 
air chafes the countenance and exalts 
the complexion—an air that is warm 
and mitty, relaxes the conftitution, 
and gives, efpecially in valetudina- 
rans, fome tendency to a biltous hue, 
Thefe effetts are tranfient, and inter- 
changeable, in countries where heat 
and cold alternately fucceed in nearly 
equal proportions. But when the 
climate conftantly repeats the one or 
the other of thefe effects in any degree, 
then, in proportion, an habtiual co- 
lour begins to be formed. Colour 
and figure may be flyled habits of the 
body. Like other habits, they are 
created not by great and fudden im- 
preflions, but by continual and almof 
imperceptible touches. Of habits, 
both of mind and body, nations are 
jufceptible, as well as individuals. 
They are tranfmitted to their off- 
{pring, and augmented by inheritance, 
Long in growing to maturity, nation- 
al features, lke national manners, be- 
come fixed, only after a fucceflion of 
ages. They become, however, fixed 
at lalt. And if we can afcertain any 
effett, produced by a given ftate of 
weather or of climate, it requires on- 
ly repetition during a fufficient length 
of tine, to augment and imprefs it 
with a permanent character, The 
fanguine countenance will, for this 
reaton, be perpetual in the higheft la- 
tudes of the temperate zone; and 
we {hall forever tind the {warthy, the 
olive, the tawny, and the black, as 
we defcend to the fouth. 

The uniformuy of the effect in the 
fame climate, and on men in a fimilar 
ftate of fociety, proves the power and 
certainty of the canfe. If the advo- 
cates of different human fpecies fup- 
pofe that the beneficent Deity created 
the inhabitants of the earth of diffe- 
rent colours, becaufe thefe colours 
are belt adapted to their refpettive 
zones, it furely places his benevolence 
in a more advantageous light, to fay, 
he has given to human nature the pow- 
er of accommodating itfelf to every 
zone, This pliancy of nature is fa- 
vourable to the unions of the molt 
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diftant nations, and facilitates the ac- 
quifitron and the extenfion of fcrence, 
which would otherwite be confined to 
few objetts,’ and ro a very limied 
range. lt opens the way particularly 
to the knowledge of the globe which 
we inhiabit—a fubject fo rmporiant and 
interelting to man. It is verified by 
experience. Mankind are forever 
changing their habitations, by con- 
quefl or by commerce, And we find 
then. in all climates, not only able to 
endure the change, bac fo allimilated 
by ame, that we cannot fay with cer- 
tainty, whole ancellor was the native 
of the clime, and whofe the intruding 
foreigner. 

I will here propofe a few principles 
on the change of colour, that are rot 
liable to difp te, and that may tend 
to fhed fome light on this fubyect. 

In the beginning, it may be proper 
to obferve, chat the fkin, though ex- 
tremely delicate, and eaiily fufcepti- 
7 of imprefiion from extéfnai caules, 

from its ttruéture, among the leait 
situtalile paris of the ‘body*. Change 
of complexion does for this reafon 
continue long, from whatever canfe it 
may have arifen, And if the caufes 
of colour have deeply penetrated the 
texture of the fkin, it becomes per- 
petual. Figures, therefore, that are 
fained with paints infert ed by punc- 
tures made in its furface, can never 
be eflacedt. An ardent fim is able 
entirely to penetrate iis texture. Even 
in our climate, the tkin, when Srl 


NOTES. 


* Anatom ils inform us, that, Tike 

the bones, ‘it has few or no velfels, 
and therefore is not hiable to thofe 
changes of augmentation or dimimou- 
tion, and continual alteration of parts, 
to which the flefh, the blood, and the 
whole vafcular {) {tem is fubject, 

+ ic is well known, what a length 
of tme is required to eflace the 
freckles, contratied tn a fair fkin, by 
the expofure of atingle dav. Freckles 
are feen of all fhades of colour. They 
are known to be created by the fun; 
and become indel: ible by time, ‘The 
fun has power equally to change every 
part of the fkin, when equally expot- 

ed totts attion, And it ts, vot im- 
properly, obferved by fome wiiters, 
that colour may be jiftly confidered 
as an univertfal freckles 
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expofed to the direét and continued 
attion of the folar rays, is inflamed 
into bliffers, and fcorched through tis 
whole fubllance. Sui h av Operauon 
not only changes iis colour, bet in- 
creafes its thicknefs. The Alimutus 
of heat exciting a greater Bux of hu- 
mours tu the {kin, tends to incraffat 
its fubflance, ull tt becomes denfe 
enough to refit the aétion of the ex- 
citing caufet., On the fame principle, 
fristion exciies blifters in the hand of 
the labourer, and thickens the fkin, 
till it becomes able wwe ndure the con- 
tinued operation of bs inftrumenrs, 
The face or the hand, expofed unco- 
vered during an entire furmmer, con- 
tra¢is a colour of the darkeft brown. 
Ina torrid cl mate, where the inha- 
bitants are naked. the colour will be 
as much deeper, as the ardor of the 
fun is more conflant and more inrente. 
Andif we compare the dark hne. that, 
among us, 1s fomeumes formed by 
contiauat expofure, wiih the colorr 
ef the African, the ditference is net 
greater, than is proportioned to the 
augmented heat and conflancy of the 
chmatel]. 

The principle of colour is nor, how- 
ever.tobedenved tole! 
ot the fun upon the fkin, lieat, efneé- 
cialiy, when united with putrid exha- 
lations, that copionfly impregnate the 
atmofphere in warn: and urculivared 
regions, reluxes the nervous fy fer 
The bile, tn, confequence, ts ens 
mented, and hed throuch the whole 
mafs of the body. ‘Vass bguor anges 
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es many hie ; flance:, we fee. bit 
relaxation, whether 1: be caufed bh, 
the vapours of #agnant water 
fedentary occupations, or by lof af 
blood, or by ind lence, fiibrects mon 
to diforders of the bile. and difeo 
lours the fkin. It has been proved, 


Anatomif's know, that all pe- 

ple of cx ana | have their fkin thc 
than people of a fair ce alte, " 
proportion to the darlinets of the fue, 
{ Tf the force of fire be futh 
cient, af a wven diflaner, te foerch 
the fuel, roach it as much nearer, 
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34 Of complexion and figure in the human /pecies, 


by phyfcians, that, in fervid climates, 
the bile is always augmented in pro- 
portion to the heat*, Bile expofed 
to the fun and air, is known to change 
iis colour to black—black is therefore 
the tropical hue. Men, who remove 
from northern to fouihern regions, 
are ufually attacked by dangerous dif- 
orders, that leave the blood :mpo- 
verifhed, and fhed a yellow appear- 
ance over the fkin. Thefe diforders 
ave perhaps the efforts of nature. in 
breaking down and changing the con- 
flitution. in order to accommodaie 1 
to che climate ; or to give. am that de- 
gree of relaxation, and co mingle with 
it that proportion of bile, which is 
necellary for us new fuwadiont, On 
this daik ground, the hue of the cli- 
mate becomes, at length, deeply and 
permanently umprefled, 

On the fubject of the phy fical caufes 
of colour, I {hall reduce my principles 
toa few fhort propofitons, derived 
chiefly from exp ricnce and oblerva- 
tion, and placed in fuch connexion, 
as to illultrate and fiipport each other. 
They may be enlarged and multiplied 
by men of leifure and talents, who are 
difpofed o purtue the ingu'ry farther. 

». It is a fact, that the fun darkens 
the fkin, alihough there be no uncom- 
mon redundancy of che bile. 

2. Ji ts alioa fact, that a redundan- 
cy of bile darkens the tkin, although 
thers be no uncommon expoture to 
the funy. 

g- cis a fat equally certain, that, 

NOTES, 


* See dr. M‘Clurg on the bile. 

+ Phylicians differ in their opt- 
nions, concerning the flate of che 
bile in warm countries. Some fup- 
pote that it is thrown out to be a cor- 
rector of putridity. Others tuppofe, 
tha:, in ail relaxed habits, the bile is 
ufelf in a putrid fiate. I decide not 
among the opimons of phyficians. 
Whichever be true, the theory I ad- 
vance will be equally gull. ‘The bile 
will be augmented; it wall tinge the 
{kin ; and there, whether in a found 
or puirid flate, will receive the action 
of the fun and atmofphere, and be, in 
proportion, changed towards black, 

t Redundancy of bile long conti- 
nued, asin the cafe of the black jaun- 
Gice, or of xtreme melancholy, creates 
& wiouralmolt perfettly black, 
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where both caufes co-operate, the ef: 
feét is much greater, and the colour 
much deeper|}. 

4- Ii is difcovered by anatomitfts, 
that the fkin conitis of three lamellae, 
ot folds—the excernal, which, inall na- 
ons, is an extremely fine and tran{pae 
rent integumeni—the interior, which 
is alfo white-and an intermediate 
which is acellular membrane, filled 
with a mucous fubftance, 

5. This dubflance, what ever it be, 
is altered in its appearance and colour, 
wih every change of the conthtution 
—as appears in blufbing, in fevers, or 
in confequence of exerc:fe, <A lax 
nerve, that does not propel ihe blood 
with vigour, leaves 1 pale and [allow 
—it is inflantly aff-cted with the 
finalleft furchage of bile, and ftained 
of a yellow colour. 

6. The change of climate p-oduces 
a proportionate alicration in the tne 
ternal {tate and [lruciure of the body, 
and in the quantity of the fecreti- 
ons*, In fouthern climates particue 
larly, the bile, as has been reraarked, 
is always augmented, 

7. Bile, expofed to the fun and air, 
ina ftagnant, cr nearly in a flagnane 
fate, tends in its colour towards black, 

& he fecretions, as they ap- 
yroach the extremities, become more 
Ss in their motion, till at length 
they come almolt to a fixed Mate ia 
the fkin. 

g. Uhe aqueous paris efcaping eafi- 
ly by perfpiration through the pores 
of the fkin, thofe that are more denfe 
and tncra{ffated remain in a'mucous oF 
glutinous flate, in that cellular mem- 
brane be:ween the interior {kin and 
the {carf, and receive there, during a 
long time, the imprelhons of exte: 
nal aud difcolouring caufes. 

NOTES, 

|| This we fee verified in thof- 
perfons, who have been long fubjete 
to bilous diforders, if they have been 
much expoted to the fan. Their com- 
plexion becomes in that cafe extremes 
ly dark, 

* This appears from the diforders, 
wiih which men are ulually attacked, 
on changing the'r climate ; and trom 
the ditlerence of fhgure and afpeét, 
which takes place in confequence of 
fuch removals. This later reflexion 


will hereafter be further uluflrared, 
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10. The bile is peculiarly liable to 
become mucous and incraflated+s 
and in this flare, being unfit for per- 
fpiration, and attaching itfelf ftrong- 
ly to that fpongy tiflue of nerves, it 
is there detained for a length of ume, 
till i receives the repeated attian of 
the fun and.atmofphere. 

11, From all the preceding prin- 
ciples taken together, it appears, that 
the complexion, in any climate, will 
be changed towards black, in pro- 
portion to the degree of heat im the 
aimofphere, and to the quantity of 
bile in the fkin. 

19, The vapours of flagnant wa- 
ters, with which uncultivated regons 
abound—all great fatigues and hard- 
fhips—poverty and naltinefs—tend, as 
well as heat, to augment the bile. 
Hence, no lefs than from their nak- 
edneis, favages will always be difco- 
loured, even in cold climates. For, 
though cold, when aflifted by fuc- 
culent nounthment, and by the com- 
fortable lodging and clothing furnilh- 
ed in civiitzed fociety, propels the 
blood with force to the extremities, 
and clears the complexion; yet whea 
hardth ps and bad living relax the 
fyltem, and when poor and {hivering 
favages, under the arctic cold, do not 
poffefs thofe conveniencies, that, by 
opening the pores, and cherifhing 
the body, alhit the motion of the 
blood to the iurface, the florid and 
fanguine principle is repelled 5 and 
the complexion is left to be formed 
by the dark-coloured bile ; which, in 
that ilate, becomes the more dark, be- 
caufe the obftru€tion of the pores 
preferves it longer ina fixed fate in 
the fkin. Hence, perhaps, the deep 
Lapponian complexion, which has 
been elteemed a phenomenon fo dif- 
ficult to be explained, 

1g. Cold, where it is not extreme *, 
is followed by a contrary a@ftect, Ii 
correcis the bile, it braces the coafi- 


NOTES. 


+ In this flate it is always cop ouf- 
ly found, in the flomach and inmef- 
tunes, at leaf in confequence of a bili- 
ous habit of body. 

* Extreme cold i: followed by an 
effect fimilar to that of extreme heat : 
“ relaxes the conftitution by over- 
firaining it, and augments the bile, 
This, together wuh the fatigues, 
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tution, it propels the blood to the fur- 
face of the body with vigour, and 
senders the complexion clear and 
floridt. 

Such are the obfervations, which I 
propofe, concerning the proximate 
caule of colour in the human fpecies, 
But I remark, with pleafure, that 
whether this theory be well founde 
or not, the fact may be perfetily af- 
certained, that climate has all that 
power to change the complexion, 
which I fuppofe, and which ts necet- 
fary to the prefent fubjett. It appears 
from the whole fate of the world—it 
appears from obvious and undeniable 
events within the memory of hiflory, 
and from evenis even withia our own 
view, 

th ESD] ~O~ 


Account of the fociety of Dunkards 
in Penn{ylvanta. Communicated /y 
@ Britifa officer to the editor of the 
Edinburgh Magazine. 

Sik, Edin, Apride7, 1786, 
HE whole road, from Lancafter 

to Ephrata, atlords a variety of 
beautiful profpects ; the ground 1s rich 
and well cultivated, the wood fexcept- 
ing upon the road, where it ferves as 
odbaher from the percing beams of 
the fun) thoroughly cleared, and the 
meadows abundanily watered by nu- 
merous refrefhing fprings. About 
twelve miles from Lancatlter, we left 
the great road, and flruck into the 
woods, through which we were led by 

**wildly devious paths’’ to the delight- 

ful {pot where ; welll flands, lhe 

fituation of this piace 1s molt judicr- 
oufly chofen; it is equally fhelered 
from the piercing cold winds of wins 
ter, and the beams of the fun in fum- 
mer; an extenfive orchard fupples 
the inhabitants with peaches, apples, 
cherries, &c, their beautiful gardens 
with every vegetable they cap dere. 


NOTES. 


hardfhips and other evils of favage 
lite, renders the complexion darker 
beneath the arctic circle, than it is i 
the undddle regions of the temperate 
zone, even in a favage flate of fo- 
ciety, 

+ Cold air ts known to contain a 
confiderable quantity of nitre; and 
this ingredient 1s known to be favour- 
abic to a clear and ruddy compleaion. 




































































































36 Account of the feciety of Bunkards 


‘Lhe rivulet which ferves asa boundary 
to their poffelhons upon one fide, is, 
though finall, of inffnite advantage to 
their grounds; and, in its courfe, 
crivesa paper-mill, from which they 
derive contiderable protits. 

Wearrived about the hour of break- 
fall, and were moit hofpitably enter- 
tained by the prior, Peier Miller, a 
German. He is a judicious, fenfidle, 
intelligent man; he had none of that 
filfnets, which might naturally have 
been expected from his retired man- 
ner of life; but feemed eafy, cheer- 
ful, and exceedingly detirous to ren- 
der us every information in his pow- 
er, While breakfait was preparing, 
he propofed to give us fome account 
of their fociety; which, as it was 
the chief object of our journey, we 
very willingly acceded to, 

He told us, that thew fociety was 
ellablifhed about titty yearsago, bya 
very worthy old man, by birth,a Ger- 
man, who had, from repeated and nu- 
merous misfortunes, formed a rooted 
difguft to fociety, and had retired 
from the world for fome years. Se- 
veral others, borh male and female, 
trom fimilar misfortunes, or other 
caules, had likewife reured; and, 
from their habitauons being contigu- 
ous, they had fometimes opportuniues 
of teeing and converfing wih each 
other, As their diflike to fociety di- 
minifhed, and their love of focial har- 
mony increafed, thefe meetings be- 
came more and more frequent; they 
began to feel the inconvemience of to- 
tal folitude; fimilarity of fentiment 
and fiiuation attached them to each 
other; and they ardently wifhed for 
the fuegeflion of tome {cheme, which 
might tend to link them together fill 
more clolely, ‘The fagacious old 
German, whom they revered as a fa- 
ther, at length propofed rhe prefent 
fociety, He pointed out to thei the 
many and great advantages. which 
would be derived from fuch a fcheme ; 
and, with very great pains, wrote out a 
code of laws for the gulation oftheir 
futurecondudt. Hisrules,though rigid, 
were admirably contrived, to preferve 
order and regularity in fucha numerous 
ivciety . he held forth to them. how 
ablolurely neceflary it was, to fabinie 
hence tothe rules 
preferibed : atlencrh, by his eloquence 


which feems to hav: 


wih imphert oly 
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he formed a perfect union; and, hav- 
ing obtained a grant of land, they*be- 
gan their work with ardour and acti- 
viy. A fpirit of enthufiafm feems 
to have mifpired the whole; unatlifled 
by any thing but their own labour, 
they inthree weeks ereéted the three 
buiidings which yet remain, and.which, 
from their pretent found fiate, prove 
them to have been built of fubfantial 
materials. Their whole foctety, at 
this period, amounted to about fifty 
men and thirty women ; they lived in 
harmony, innocence, and peace, nor 
had any of them ever expreffed the 
{malleft difguft, at the fevere and r- 
gid difcipline they had fworn ro ob- 
ferve. “Lhe moft remarkable vows, 
and upon which all the other depend- 
ed, were chaflity, poverty, and obe- 
dience,: a defire to encroach upon 
the firlt of thefe, and an impatience 
of the lait, proved the iirft fource of 
contention, and occafioned a tempo- 
rary revolution, which at one time 
threatened to exterminate them for 
ever. 

Among thofe who had laf joined 
them, were two brothers, men of ac- 
tive, daring {pirtts; beld and enter- 
prifing, but headitrong and obflinate. 
‘Lhefe men had experienced a multi- 
plicity of adventures : they had been 
alternately rich and poor, happy and 
miferable; they had traverfed the whole 
conunent of America; had been engag- 
ed in innumerable purfuits, and been 
expofed to a variety of dangers: from 
fome unlucky hits, however, or {uf- 
picious dealings, they found 1c necef- 
fary toabfcond. They conceived a 
rooted difguft fora world, which would 
no longer be the dupe of their villainy ; 
they became hermits, and profelled to 
be the warmeft enthufiafts in religion ; 
they had refided fora confiderable 
time inthe back parts of New Eng- 
land ; in which retreat, they heard of 
the dunkards, and feemingly from mo- 
tives of pure piety, were induced to 
jointhem, 

tor fome time after their arrival, 
their behaviour was moft exemplary ; 
they were attive and induftrious, and 
were conflantly the firftin their nu- 
merous religious exercifes ; they were 
univerfally efleemed, and in very 
high eflrmation with the original 
founder, who had now attained the 


title of fpiritual father, This good 
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man feems really to have been a moft 
finifhed charatter : he faw the necef- 
fity there was for a prefident or ruler 
to this numerous body ; but faw like- 
wile, that a flrict attendance upon 
this duty would too much inter- 
fere with the atts of devotion, in 
which he fo much delighted : hethere- 
fore fixed upon an old German, a 
man of profound fenfe and exem- 
lary piety, to perform this office— 
Chis man was invelted with unlimit- 
ed authority : his voice was a law, but 
he did not abufe his power ; his whole 
behaviour was truly noble. 

One of the brothers already men- 
tioned had aitained to the place of 
treafurer to the fociety ; for notwith- 
flanding their vow of poverty, they 
had alwaysa ftock of caih by them, 
in cafe of particular exigencies. Some 
faiiures here firit created fulpicions of 
this man: he was aware of his danger, 
and had been tampering with fome of 
the weaker brethren fer fome time; 
the prior interfered; an inveltigation 
took place, and they foon found that 
he had embezzled ihe calh toa very 
confiiderable amount ; they tikewile 
difcovered, that be had been guilty of 
fome molt infamous debaucheries in 
the adjacent country, and that he had 
formed a party in the fociety, to de- 
pofe the prefent prior, and be cletted 
in his room. An immediate confu- 
{ion commenced; parties were form- 
ed; and i feemed asif a final end 
was tv be put to this innocent and in- 
dulltious fociety, This feoundrel 
had polluted the minds of many of 
the brethren, with ideas of indepen- 
dence, and with rebellious notions, 
perfectly inconfiflent with their ori- 
ginal conflitunon; he was an artful, 
cunning, defigning man; he difplay- 
ed, inthe ftrongeit colours, the ter- 
vility they were held in, and argued 
the natural freedom of mankind in 
fupport of his opinion, He was 
}itened to with attention, and he did 
noi fail to make ute of his good for- 
tune: thatenthufiaiin, which at frit 
inipired them, arole chiefly from no- 
velry of fituation, or refpectful ado- 
ranon of the good old German ; thefe 
feclings, in many ot them, were 
blunted, in fome, totally fudfided ; 
which proved no {mall aflitance to 
him in bis endeavours. Things feem- 
ed approaciung to a crifis ; bubnefs 
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was at an end; even their religious 
duties were for a while fulpended, and, 
an iminedjate revoluuion was expected. 
This litdle fociety was an epitome of 
the moft celebrated revolutions ; fears, 
jealoutics, fufpicions, invaded the 
heart of each member of the com- 
munity: the good brothers were in- 
timidated by the greatnefs of the dan- 
goi; the bad were not yeti prepared 
tor a general revolt. 

Thingshad continued tn this Gguation 
for ive days 3 upon the fixth, in the 
morning, the olu prior, Peter Muller 
the prelent prior, wao was at that ume 
printer, and tcn more of the original 
iaitiuzors, went and boldly feized the 
brothers, Reitilance was vain; they 
catrcdihem into the great hall; the 
whole brotherhood was foon collett- 
ed, and che fpiritual father made his 
appearance, The venerable figure of 
tis good man, his rigid devotion, his 
exemplary piety, his numerous vir- 
tues, itruck at once upon their minds, 
and they liulened to him with aiten- 
tion, whillt he made a very long and 
pathetic harangue. He lamented the 
melancholy occafion of this meeting ; 
recounted the caufes, which had frit 
brought them together ; gave thema 
clear view of their original initiruuion, 
of the oath which they had made to obey 
implicitly the rules prefcribed, the hap- 
piueis they had experienced, previous 
to the admifhion of chete wicked bro- 
thers, andthe fatal confequences, which 
would inevitably arte trom being lefe 
to themielves, or the ftill more dreade 
ful alternative of fubmitting to be go- 
verned by fuch a reprobate: he then 
finithed, by propoling to banith this 
vagabond from - a lociety ; tO per- 
mit any other difcontented members 
to depart in peace ; and, finally, that 
the great power of the prior fhould be 
fomewhat limited. 

This fpeech bad the defired effe; 
the iniligator of this rebeihon was ba- 
nilhed; and Peter told me, he resnred 
to Canada; the other biother, witha 
few of the members who were difeon- 
tented, left them, and all things re- 
mained upon the fame footing as be- 
fore. Thus was this dangerous revo- 
lunion, which feemed to threaten their 
deliruciion, finally ended, and their 
former happinefsre ctlablithed. What 

is moft extraordinary, the women 
were entirely valfive in cis aflau, and 
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received the acknowledgments of the 
fociety for their behaviour. 

For fome time previous to this re- 
wolution, the a old fpiritual fa- 
ther had sedeed to a hut about a mile 
from Ephrata, chiefly with a view of 
indulging himfelf more freely in his 
devotions. , After this period, he be- 
came more and more aitached to his 
folitude, and feldom made his appear- 
ance in public ; a fertled melancholy 
feemed to opprefs him, and he died, 
poor man, in the courfe of the year, 
eleven years fromtherr inftitution. He 
was buried at the door of his cabin ; 
a flat flone is laid over his grave, but 
at his own defire there is no inicrip- 
tion, The hut yet remairis ; and Pe- 
ter tells me, he often retires to it, and 
waters the good man’s grave with his 
tears, Some few years after this, the 
prior died, and Peter Miller was una- 
nimoufly elected in his room, They 
have lived in harmony and peace ever 
fince; they never quarrei: indeed, 
Peter fays, his office 1s merely nomi- 
nal, as he has never once had occa- 
fion to exert the authority velted in 
hun, 

They are now reduced to feven men 
and five women. Their original grant 
of lands confifted of feveral thoufand 
acres: part was wrelted from them by 
force, part was difpofed of to fettlers, 
who chofe to live near them, and 
who entertain the fame religious o- 
pimons, and attend at the place of 
public worfhip on Sundays and holi- 
days, of which they have a great 
number, 

The number of thefe people may 
amount to five hundred; bur they 
have no manner of connexion with 
the dunkards at Ephrata (though they 
bear the fame name,) farther than a 
fimilarity of religious opinion. Ma- 
ny of them, from choice, wear the 
fame drefs, and allow their beards to 
grow ; which may have given rife to 
the miftake of feveral gentlemen, who 
have written upon this fubject. It is 
hikewife to be obferved, that the me- 
nonills of Pennfylvania ailect this 
mode of drefs ; and that many widow- 
ers inthe back fertlements aifime no 
other mourning than a long beard; all 
which may have deceived curfory ob- 
fervers, and given rife to the opinion 
of thefe people being fo very nu- 
picrous, 
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The gronnd they at prefent poffefs, 
and where their town is built, is not 
above fix acres. It is almott filled 
with fruit trees; the rivulet formerly 
mentioned, ferves asa boundary on 
one fide, and the reft is inclofed by 
adeep ditch and hornbeam hedge, 
The town confills of three wooden 
houfes of three ftory high each, and 
afew outer houfes: the ceils of the 
brethren are exceedingly fmall, and 
the windows and doors extremely :}l- 
contrived for a hot climate; the 
doors in particular are narrow and 
very low. TL enquired, but could not 
difcover, the caufe of this aukward 
and mconvenient mode of building. 
Fach brother has a cell with a clofet 
adjoining ; he isfupplied with a table, 
a chair, and a bench for flceping on ; 
the bench is covered with a woolen 
mat, and a billet of wood for a pil- 
low; the fmalinefs and darknels of 
the rooms are extremely difagreeable, 
and they were by no means clean: 
their drefs likewsle is moft unfavour- 
able to cleanlinefs; and in fact, 
my friend Peter had a moft unfavory 
fmell: his winter drefs was not laid 
afide, though it was the middle of 
May, and very warm weather; and 
his gown of white flannel had ateain- 
ed a yellow hue from the perfpiration, 
which really proved a moft unfeemly 
fight: the length and blacknefs of 
his beard, with the greafinefs of his 
cowl or hood, for they wear no hats, 
added not a little tothe uncouthnefs 
of his hgure. They are moft unfo- 
ciable ; they do not eat together, but 
each in his own cell, which literally 
ferves him for kitchen, for parlour 
and hall: they are continually engaged 
either in atts of devotion, orbafinels ; 
indeed, they feldom meet, excepting 
at worfhip, which they have twice a- 
day, and twice during the night, Their 
churches, for they have two, were 
clean and neat, but perfeélly unadorn- 
ed, excepting by fome German texts 
of very elegant penmanthip by the fe- 
males, They have no fet form of 
fervice, but pray and preach extem- 
pore; and in this the females join 
them, Their church ts fupphed with 
a {mall but neat fleeple and clock ; 
this clock finkes the hours from one 
to twelve progreflively, from the rifing 
of the fun, and begins agatn at fun-fet, 

They have a paper-mill, formerly 
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mentioned, a printing-houfe, and a 
library: they derive a confiderable 

roft from thé mill; but they print 
ale, and have but a trifling hbrary. 
I expreifed: fome furprife at this, and 
was informed by Peter, that, before 
the war, they hada very excellent 
one, and were poffelfed of many va- 
luable books in ta for binding ; but 
that the rebels being at this perioa at a 
lofs for paper to make cartridges, ge- 
neral Wathington fent an oilicer to 
feize all the paper and books he could 
find at Ephrata: his orders were im- 
slicttly obeyed*, In vain did Ir 
eter reprefent the inhumanity of this 
ation ; in vain did he olferto redeem 
them with a fum of money: in vain 
did he remontlrate : infult was added 
to inhumanity ; and books were taken, 
which, from their fmallnefs, were un- 
fit for the ule alligned. A fimilar ar- 


NOTE. 


* The writer of this account of the 
dunkards has fhamefully mifreprefent- 
ed fatts, and deviated from the truth in 
many particulars, The reverend Pe- 
ter Miller, the worthy prefident of 
the dunkards, whofe charaéter is fo 
indecently and unjulily afperfed by 
this illiberal writer, gives, in aleaer to 
William Barton, efq. of this city, 
dated in April laft, the following 
account of the tranfattions refer- 
red to, in oppofition to the royalilt’s 
affertions.—** It is falfe,’’ fays he, 
** that we ever had any library—the 
books, taken from us, were of oneim- 
ptellion, unbound.” Ik is alfo falfe, 
that we oflered money to releafe thofe 
books: much lefs is it true, that we 
had a woolen manufatture, except for 
our own exigency; and never was 
any woolen cloth demanded of us, 
except our blankets, when the mili- 
tia went out firit, for which we were 
paid. ‘The truth is, that an embargo 
was laid on all our printed paper—al- 
fo, that, for a time, we could not 
fell any book, At length, came one 
captain Henderfon, wih two wag- 
gons, to feich away ail our printed 
paper: he pretended to have an or- 
der from general Wafhington. As, at 
that time, the Eng!ih army was in 
our vicinity—we remonftrated, and 
told the captain, that, as this would 
hurt our charafter, we would not can- 
fent, unlefs he would take them by 
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bitrary order was iffued, to feize their 
woolen cloth, of which they general- 
ly have a large flore ; but fortunately a 
French trigate atrived in the Dela- 
ware, before this {econd order could 
be put in execution, 

Inthe courfe of our walk, we met 
with one or two of the brethren, one 
in paracular an Laghfhman, indeed 
the only one in the focrety ; he was 
employed in making fhingles, a bufi- 
nefs that requires both flrength and 
dexterity; his head uncovered, and 
his venerable countenance expofed 
to the piercing rays of a mid-day fun. 
He was eighty-five years of age, yet 
was hale a flout ; he was atlabie 
and cheerful ; he afked feveral quef- 
tions about England and about the 

WOT, 

force, for which we fhould havea 
ceruficate; to which he conferted. 
Accordingly, he ordered fix men, with: 
hxed bayoneis, from the hofpital, 
which was at that ime at Ephrata : 
and they loaded two waggons full, 
The captain afterwards fettled with 
us, paying us honeltly, and we parted 
in peace ; though we never afked from 
him a certitcate, but trufted to provi- 
dence, Whether the faid captain 
acted herein, by an exprefs or implied 
order of his excelleacy, I cannot fay; 
I never faw any writtenone,” ** You 
are right,’’ continues mr, Miller, 
** when you fay, the account was writ- 
ten by a Britith officer, They (ihe 
Briuth ofhcers) came here but once, 
when peace was concluded ; but, be- 
ing ftrong royalilts, they found fiule 
fatisfaction with us. I may haverold 
them, that the paper was taken upon 
the general’s order; for, all miluary 
orders were iffued under that name, 
and we always obeyed fuch verbal or- 
ders, without feeing any written one. 
The gentlemanis very liberal, in grant- 
ing me new titles : [thank hun for it; 
and with that tuch greedy vultures, a6 
he and his companions were, may ne- 
ver more come to America.” 

Mr, Mailler’s ftatement of thefe 
facts may be relied on. The charac- 
ter of this venerable man needs no 
defence, again4t the flander, cail upoa 
i by the man, who had been kindly 
and hofpitably received under his 
roof, 











war ; and fhewed no figns of age, ex- 
cept in being rather deat. 

We then proceeded to the heufe 
occupied by the nuns, to whom we 
were introduced by Peter, as Brividh 
officers. The priore{s, who was, | 
think, near eighty, received us with 
the utmnoh pol:tenefs, thanked us for 
the honour we did her in calling upon 
her, and conducted us through the 
houfe: it was umformly clean, and 
tire cells were in excellent order; they 
é€d not, however, ftick up to the 
ftrift rules of their order, but mdulg- 
ed themfelves upon good feather beds, 
of which they had a great number. 
They fhewed us fome volumes of :noft 
elegant penmanfhip and needlework, 
They were employed in inftructing 
fome gris in fewing, others in reading 
and writing ; they were the chiidren 
of the neighbouring dunkards, who 
are by them initiaced inio the myftery 
of their rehgion: the boys arc, ta 
hike manner, cducated by the men. 

Pecer expreifed great fears, that 
the r fuciety would become extinct; 
two members only, one a female, 
the other a male, had joined them in 
the courfe of for:y years. He tard he 
had fome hops, that they might be 
joined by fume of the Britith oificers 
atthe peace: we could not give him 
much encouragement tn the op mon. 
Ife aifured us chat he was pertectly 
happy: at firlt, indeed, their freq tent 
and fatiguing religious duues, their 
abflinence, and, tn parucular, their 
vows of chaflity, were hard to be ob- 
ferved; but thefe ideas had long lince 
fubtided. Heemptoyed his time, he 
fuid, when unoccupicd by butinefs, 
1 reading and expounding the {crip- 
tures; he difcovered many things, 
which fome ume or another he meart 
to publi; he was fhill difcovering, 
with regard to his prefent religiows opt- 
nionus, Which were the fent:mentsof ihe 
whole. They retarn both facraments, 
but admit only adulisto bapsfn : they 
deny original fin, as to its effects up- 
on Adam’s polterity: they deny, like- 

*y the etern ly of torm nts; and 
{uppote, that we only fuller a certain 
t { 
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law, they look upon as contrary to the 
{pirit of the gufpel. Peier paid taxes : 
it was his principle to fubmit to the 
ruling power; but he confeffed, that 
had he been to choofe, he would have 
g:ven the preference io a Britith go- 
vernment. He had beena clergyman 
of the Lutheran church ; he was an 
excellent tcholar, and well qualified 
to teach Greek ; he underftood the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, fpoke 
French tolerably, and had a very com. 
petent knowledge of the Englith: he 
feemed in all reipetts a fenfidle, well- 
ratormed, intelligent man. At parte 
ing, he prefented me with a pam- 
phlet, written originally in German by 
the {piritual father, and tranflaced by 
Peter: wt is, a Differtation upon 
Man’s Fall, and is, in truth, a ci 
rious piece. “We rode about fix m'les 
further to a village called Reams 
lown, where we dined. The coun- 
try was level and weil cultivated : as 
we returned, we called upon Peter 
who, to our great {urprife, prefented 
us with a glafs of excellent Madeira: 
he told us, that, by the #rict niles of 
their order, they were allowed only 
vegetables and water: bur thar, as old 
age advanced, he ‘really found it im 
poifible to fubmit to fuch rietd d {er 
pline: we admired his candour, aud 
jyorned him in drinking a cheerful 
giafs. 

Upon our return to Lancafler. we 
could not help giving Peter and his 
brethren very great ciedit for their 
peaceable dilpofittons, and prasfing 
them for their prudence in avoiding 
law-pleas: we had formed pians of 
tran{plantinz fome of them to this part 
of the world, fpoffibte, to quell that 
{pir offiugation and love of law, fo 
prevalent among us; but we were, | 
confefs, not a litle furprifed, to hnd, 
that Peter himtetf was one of the molt 
troublefome, htirious fellows in the 
whole county, and that he never failed 
to make his appearance at the quarterly 
fellions in Lancatter, with fome fri 
volous, hilly complaint : we were hear- 
tily afhamed ef our too eafy creduliiv, 
and determined toafk ao more qict- 
tions, felt chey migat tend io further 
ditcoveries, 
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ing, wandered down to a plantation 
among the back fettlements in Vir- 
inia, and feeing a planter at his 
wg afked for a morfel of bread, 
for he was very hungry. ‘The plan- 
ter bid him begone, for he would 
give him none, ° Will you give me 
then acup of your beer ?’ faid the 
Indian. ‘* No, you thall have none 
here,’ replied the planter. But I 
am very ea! faid the favage, * will 
you give me only a draught of cold 
water?’ * Get you gone, you Indian 
dog, you fhall have nothing here,’ 
{aid the planter. It happened, fome 
months after, that the planter went 
on a fhooting party up into the woods, 
where, intent upon his game, he mif- 
fed his company, and lolt his way ; 
and night coming on, he wandered 
through the foreil, ull he efpied an 
Indian wigwam. He approached 
the favage’s habitation, and aiked him 
to fhew him the way to a plantation 
on that fide the country. * It is too 
late for you to go there this evening, 
fir,’ faid the Indian; but if you will 
accept of my homely fare, you are 
welcome.’ He then offered him fome 
venifon, and fuch other refrefhment 
as his ftore atlorded ; and having laid 
{ome bear {kins for his bed, he defired 
that he would repofe himfelf for the 
night, and he would awake him early 
in the morning, and conduét him on 
his way. Accordingly in the morn- 
ing they fet off, and the Indian led 
him out of che foreft, and put him inthe 
road he wastogo ; but juft asthey were 
taking leave, he ftepped before the 
planter. then turning round, and ftar- 
ing full in his inal him fay, whe- 
ther he recollected his features. The 
planter was now flruck with fhame 
and horror, when he beheld, in his 
kind protector, the Indian whom he 
had fo harfhly treated. He confefled 
that he knew him, and was full of 
excufes for his brutal behaviour ; to 
which the Indian only replied : 
* When you fee poor Indians faint- 
ing for acup of cold water, don’t fay 
avain, * Get you gone, you Indian 
dog!’ The Indian then wilhed him 
well on his journey, and lefthim, = It 
is not dithcult to fay, which of thefe 
two had the beft claim to the name of 
chrillian, 
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{From the Gazette of the united flates. ] 


The importance of the proteftant reli- 
&ton politically confidered, 
Tempora mutantur, et nos mu= 
tamur in rlies, 


HE religion, which the citizens 

of America in general profeds, 

is that, for the fake of which, our 
virtuous fore-fathers religned ail the 
honours, the pleaiures, the comforts, 
and almofi all the neceffaries of life, 
which many of them enjoyed in abun- 
dance in the old world ; and traverfed 
the vaft and perilous atlantic, to 
tranfplant themfelves and families to 
this,then rude. uncultivated wildernefs, 
fwarming with favage beails, and far 
more favage men. It is, therefore, 
that religion, which laid the founda- 
tion of this new and great empire: it 
is the religion, of all others, the molt 
favourable to induf!ry, commerce, the 
arts, {cience, treedom, and confe- 
quently the temporal happinefs of 
mankind : it is the profefled religion 
of the greatefll, wifeil, and beft men 
this world has produced ; and it is the 
religion, of which we acknowledge 
God to be the author. Thefe will 
furely be admitted as powerful claims 
to our particular reverence and re- 
fpe&t. To this religion, Britain 1s 
principally indebied, for that happy 
reformation and fubfequent glorious 
revolution, which were the harbin- 
gers of her prefent diftinguithed great- 
nefs. Tothis religion and its worthy 
profeffors, it mult be acknowledged, 
much is due, in bringing about the 
late glorious American revolution, 
Infpired by this religion, our truly 
atriotic clergy boldly and zealoufly 
ecad forth, and bravely flood our 
diflinguifhed centinels, to watch, and 
warn us againil approaching danger: 
they wilely faw, that our religious 
and civil libertics were inteparably 
connetied ; and therefore warmly ex- 
cited and animated the people, refo- 
lutcly to oppote and repel every hof- 
tile invader. hefe are tomte of the 
temporal bleflings, flowing from our 
religion; and yet many of thofe pious 
chriftians, to whom, under God, we 
owe much of hat fortitude, zeal, perte- 
verance, and in{piration, which carried 
the American army through difiiculties 
and dangers, apparently infurmount- 
able—imay at this day be ranked among 
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the moft needy and dependent men in 
the community : this isan evil greatly 
to be de plored ; and urgently demands 
every pollibie public and private ex- 
ertion, for the fake of thofe, who have 
thus generouflly embraced a life of cer- 
tain indigence, for the caute of religion 
and mankind—tor the fake of ther 
widows and offspring, who are ofien 
jefe wn the n io ditrefl-d circum- 
flances, and for the honour and fecu- 
rity of that religion, to which we are 
largely indebted for this happy coun- 
try. Uhe generalny of inankind are 
more orlefs intiuenced and attracted by 
the pow srand {plendour of riches ; and 
there are too many of all ranks, in 
every community, who annex an idea 
of contempt to the appearance of po- 
verty. L rms is too evi { nt, to be con- 
troverted, If. :neretore. poverty is 
often treated with contempt, and al- 
ways with neglect, what may we not 
fear for that religion, of which, tn 
this country, poverty 1s a diftinguith- 
ing badge ? Lhe mats of mankind are 
eve! pce ed by exiert ral appear- 
ances and fhew—arren minds receive 
no light from wuhin ; and therefore 
cannot be fo eafily informed and con- 
vinced, of the intrinfic worth of true 
religion, as they may be caught and 
intnared Ke the tinfel ond trappings of 
any other sthere fore worthy of con- 
fideration, what may be the probable ef- 
fects of the imroduci onof other rel gi- 
ons; and how far their ettecis, if in any 
view dangerous, may be counteratted, 

onhitteniy with the yaft and generous 
principles of toleration, 

The tgnorant and illiterate, confti- 
tute a large majority inal! communi- 
ties—thefe are awed, their excelles 
contro! 1, and their opinions bialled, 
more from the exertions of religion, 
and the viltble reipect pad to it by 
thofe, whom they deem ther fu pe- 
riors, than trom its immediate, fenfi- 
ble influence on their own minds, It 
is therefore well worthy the attention 
of thofe, who affene co the import- 
ance of the protedfiant religion, poh- 
a onlidered, and who conceive, 
that ut has had any fhare ir 
she temporal bleli “4 gs we now enjoy, 
ro hh nour it with every polhble dif- 
t ngutfhing mark of pre-eminence and 
reipect, mot repugnant to the true f{pi- 
rit of toleranion; andliberally to aid 
our veligious fuihers, in the 


produc ing 


glorious 
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work of fupporting this important 
bulwark of our conftitution ; and in 
the commemoration of thole great 
events, conducive to the revolution 
and independe nce of America. May 
the virtue, zeal, and pairiouifm of,our 
clergy, be ever parucularly remem- 
bered 3 for it tsa truth, as facred as 
the :dea is ferrous and alarming, that 
as our proteitant clergy fhall fink into 
comempt or neglect, however unde- 
ferved, the learned will decline the 
profeihon; and then—adieu to reli- 
gion, morality, and liberty! While 
in conformity to the benevolent pre 
cepts of true religion, as well as the 
liberal principles of our conthiution, 
Americans hold out religious liberty 
to ailthe various fects, who may be 
diipofed to become our fellow citi- 
zens, let us not be wanting in that at- 
tention and relpeét, due to the religi- 
on we profefs ; left it fhould be ful- 
petted, that our tolerant fpirit  pro- 
ceeded more from a total indifference 
to all religion, than from that liberal- 
ity of fentiment and god-like charity, 
which true religion “ inculcates and 
in{pires, and which (itis hoped) will 
never be difllodged from the generous 
and benevolent breafls of Americans. 


May 9, 1789. aE 


(To the editor of the Gazette of the 
united fates. | 
SiR, 


7 VERY friend to the rights of 
comicience, equal liberty, and 
dittufive happinefs, anult have felt 
pain, on feemg the attempt made by 
one of your correfpondents, in the 
gazetic of the united flates, No. 
May the oth, to revive, an odious 
fyitemof religious intolerance. ‘The 
author may not have been fully fen- 
fib le © f the tendency of hi sp ibhic a- 
tion. becaule he {peaks of preferving 
umiverfal toleration, Perhaps he is 
one of thofe, who think mt confiltent 
with jnflice, to exclude certarn citi- 
zens from the honours and emolu- 
ments of fociety, merely on account 
of ther religions opimons, provided 
they be not retrained, by racks and 
forfeuures, from the exercife of that 
worlhip which their confciences ap- 
prove. If fuch be his views, in vain 
then have Americans affociated into 
one great national umon, under the 
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exprefs conditionof not being fhackled 
by religious celts; and under a firm 
perfuafion, that they were to retain, 
when afloc iaced, every natural right, 
not exprefsly furren dered, 

Is it pretended, that they, who are 
the objects of an, intended exclulion 
from certain offices of howour and ad- 
vantage, have forfeited, by any att 
of treafon againit the unused flares, 
the common r ghts of nar pees or the 
flipulated rghis of the po aacal foct- 
ety, of w hich they form a pars? This 
the author has not pretum ‘d to idan 
Their blood flowed a tree ly (in pro 
port ton to the rf numbs *rs) (LO Cement 
the fabric of independence, as iuat of 
any of their fellow-citizens. They con- 
curred, with pernaps greater unanimity, 
than any other body of men, in re- 
commending and promoting that go- 
vernment, tron whofe influence A- 
merica anticipates all the bleflings of 
juftice, peace, plenty, good order, 
and evil and religious liberty, What 
character fhall we ther give to a fyf- 
ten of policy, calculated for the ex- 
ef purpofe of divefting of rights, 
t ally acquired, thole citizens, who 
ar. not only unofflending, bute whofe 
conduct bas been highly meritorsous ? 

Thefe obfervations refer to the ge- 
neral tendency of the publication, 
which LT now proceed to confider 
more particularly, Is it true (as the 
author ftates) that our forefathers a- 
bandoned their native home; re- 
nounced its honours and comforts, and 
burred themfelves in the immenfe fo- 
refls of this new world, for the fake 
of that religion, which he recom- 
mends as preferable to any other? 
Was not the religion, which the 
emigrants to the four fouthern flates 
brought with them to America, the 
pre-eminent and favoured religion of 
the country which they lefi? Did the 
Roman catholics, who firlt came to 
Maryland, leave their native foil, for 
the fake of preferving the prote fant 
church ? Was this the motive of the 
peaceable quakers, in the fetilement 
of Pennfylvanta? Did the firft in- 
habitants of the Jerfeys and New 
York, quit Europe for fear of being 
compelled to renounce their proreftant 
tenets? Cant be even truly afirmed, 
that this motive operatéd on all, ora 
majority of thofe, who began to fertle 
and improve the four ealtern fates? 
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Or, even, if they really were influ- 
enced by a defire of preferving their 
religion, what will entue from the 
fact, but that one denomination of 
proteilants fought a retreat from the 
perfecut on of another P Wall hiftor 
jullify the afferuoen, thac they left 
their native homes for the fake of the 
proteflant religion, undertlanding at 
ina comprehentive fenfe as difi:nguilh- 
ed trom every other ? 

This leading fact being fo much 
m:s-flated, no wonder that the author 
fhould go on, bewildering himfelf more 
and more. He aflerts that the re- 
ligion, which he recommmends, laid 
the foundation of this great and new 
empire ; = therefore contends, that 
it is entitled to pre-eminence and dif- 
jetties d favour, Might I not fay, 
with equal truth, that the religion, 
which he recommends, exerted her 

owers to crufh this empire in its 
a and 1s ff:/l labouring to prevent 
is growth P For, can we fo foon for- 
get, or now help feeing, that the bite 
tereft enemies of our national prof. 
perity profefs the fame religion, which 

revails generally in the united {lates ? 

Vhat inference will a philofophe 
mind draw from this view, but that re- 
ligion is out of the queflion—that it 
is ridiculous to fay, the proteliant re- 
ligion os the important buiwark of our 
conflitution—that the eftablilhment 
of the American empire was not the 
work of this or that religion, but a- 
rofe from a generous exertion of all 
her citizens, to redrefs their wrongs, 
to affert their rights, and lay its foun- 
dations on the foundett principles of 
jullice and equal liberty : 

When he afcribed {fo many value 
able effects to his cherifhed religion, as 
that the was the nurfe of arts and {ci- 
ences, could he not reflett, that Ho- 
mer and Virg:!, Demotihenes and Ci- 
cero, Thucydides and Livy, Phodias 
and Apelles, flou the dk ng beiore 
this nurfe of arts and {ciences had an 
exiitence 2? Was he fo mcontiderate, 
as not to attend to the con! ‘quences, 
favourable to Polytheitm, which flow 
f: om his re afonu g—o! aid he forget, 
that che emperor Julian, that fubtle and 
inveterate enemy of chriltianity, ape 
plied this very fame argument to the 
defence of Heathenith fuperthnon ? 
The recolle -¢tion of that circumflance 


‘may induce him to fufpect the weight 
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of his obfervation, and perhaps to 
doubt of the fact, which he affumed 
for its bafis, 

But he tells us that Britain ** owes 
tober religion her prefent diftinguifh- 
ed greatnels’’—a gentle invitation to 
America to purfue the fame political 
maxims, in heaping exclufive favours 
on one and depreffing all other re- 
ligions! 

But does Britain indeed owe the 
perfection and extent of her manufac- 
tures, and the enormous wealth of ma- 
ny individuals, to the caufe afligned by 
this writer? Can he fo foon put it out 
of his mind, that the patient indultry, 
fo natural to Englifh artificers, and 
the long monopoly of our trade, and 
that of their dependencies, by increaf- 
ing the demand, and a competition a- 
mong her artizans, contributed prin- 
cipally to the perfection of the manu- 
faCtures of Britain ; and that the plun- 
der of Indian provinces poured into 
her lap the immenfe fortunes, which 
murder and rapacity accumulated in 
thofe fertile climes ? God forbid, that 
religion fhould be inftrumental in raif- 
ing {uch greatnefs ! 


When the au:hor proceeds to fay, 
that the clergy of that religion, which 


operated fuch wonders in Britain, 
** boldly and zealoufly fepped forth, 
and bravely flood our diflingu:fhed 
centinels, to bring about the late glo- 
rious revolution’ —I am almott deter- 
mined to follow him no further: he ts 
leading me on too tender ground, on 
which I choofe not to venture. The 
clergy of that religion behaved, I be- 
lieve, as any other clergy would have 
done in fimilar circumflances : but the 
voice of America will not contradiét 
me, when I affert, that they difcover- 
ed no greaier zeal for the revolution, 
than the minifiry of any other deno- 
mination whatever. 

When men comprehend not, or re- 
fufe to admit, the luminous principles, 
on which the rights of confcience and 
liberty of religion depend, they are in- 
dullrious to hnd out pretences for in- 
tolerance. If they cannot difcover 
them inthe actions, they ftrain to cull 
them out of the tenets of the religion, 
which they wifh to exclude from a 
free participation of equal rights, 
“Thus this writer attributes to his reli- 
gion the merit of being the moft favonr- 
able to freedom ; and ailirms tbat not 
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only morality, but liberty likewife 
muft expire, if his clergy fhould ever 
be contemned or neglected : all which 
conveys a refined infinuation, that li- 
berty cannot confilt with, or be cher- 
ifhed by any other religious inftitu- 
tion; which therefore, he would give 
to underfland, it is not fafe to counte- 
nance in a free government, 

I am anxious to guard againft the 
impreffion, intended by fuch infinua- 
tions ; not merely for the fake of an 
one a but from an povtron | 
regard to preferve inviolate for ever, 
in our new empire, the great princi- 

le of religious freedom, The con- 
titutions of fome of the flates conti- 
nue ftill to entrench on the facred 
rights of confcience ; and men, who 
have bled, and opened their purfes as 
freely, inthe caufe of liberty and in- 
dependence, as any other citizens, are 
moft unjuftly excluded from the ad- 
vantages, which they contributed to 
eftablifh. But if bigotry and narrow 
prejudices have hitherto prevented 
the cure of thefe evils, be it the duty 
of every lover of peace and jullice to 
extend them no further. Let the au- 
thor, who has opened this field for 
difcuflion, beware of {lily imputing, to 
any fet of men, principles or confe- 
quences, which they difavow. He 
perhaps may meet with retaliation. 
He may be told, and referred to lord 
Littleton, as zealous a proteftant as 
any man of his days, for information, 
that the principles of non-refiflence 
feemed the principles of that religion, 
which (we are now told) is mott fa- 
vourable to freedom ; and that its op- 
ponents had gone too far in the other 
extreme*, 

He may be told farther, that areve- 
rend prelate of Ireland, the bifhop of 
Cloyne, has lately attempted to prove 
that the proteftant ep:icopal church is 
beft fitted to unite with the civil con- 
ftitution of a mixed monarchy, while 
prefbyterianifm is only congenial with 
republicanifm. Muft America, then, 
yielding to thefe fanciful fyflems, 
confine her diltinguifhing favours to 
the followers of Calvin, and keep a 
jealous eye on all others ? Ought fhe 
not rather to treat with contempt thefe 


NOTE. 


* See dialogues of the dead, :i 


dialogue. 
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idle, and (generally fpeaking) intereft- 
ed {peculations, refuted by reafon, 
hiftory, and daily experience ; and reft 
the prefervation of her liberties, and 
her government, on the attachment of 
mankind to their political happinefs, 
to the fecurity of their perfons and 
their property, which is independent 
of -eligious doftrines, and not re- 
{lrained by any ? 
June 10, 1789.- 
--- SS =~ 


The benefits of exercife, in preference 

_ to medicine, in chronic difeafes, tl- 
luftrated by an allegory—extra@- 
ed from a publication on temper- 
ance and exercife, printed by John 
Dunlap in the year 1772, and af- 
cribedto dr. Rufh. 


N the ifland of Ceylon, in the In- 

dian ocean, a number of ipva- 
lids were aflembled together, who 
were afflicted with moft of the chronic 
difeafes, to which the human body 
is fubject. In the midft of them fat 
feveral venerable figures, who amuf- 
ed them with encomiums upon fome 
medicines, which they affured them 
would afford infallible relief in all 
cafes. One boafted ef an elixir—an- 
other of a powder, brought from A- 
merica—a third, of a medicine, in- 
vented and prepared in Germany—all 
of which, they faid, were certain an- 
tidotes to the gout—a fourth, cried 
up a noflrum for the vapours—a fifth, 
drops for the gravel—a fixth, a bal- 
fam, prepared from honey, as a {o- 
vereign remedy for a confumptron— 
a feventh, a pill for cutaneous erup- 
tions—while an eighth cried down 
the whole, and extolled a mineral 
water, which lay a few miles from 
the place were they were aflembled. 
The credulous multitude partook ea- 
gerly of thefe medicines, but without 
any relicf of their re{pective com- 
plaints. Several of thofe who made 
ufe of the antidotes to the gout, were 
hurried fuddenly out of the wor'd, 
Some faid, their medicines were adul- 
teraied—others, that the doctors had 
mifiaken their diforders—while moft 
of them agreed, that they were much 
worfe than ever, While they were 
all, with one accord, ewing vent, mn 
this manner, to the tran{ports of dif- 
appointment and vexation, a clap of 
thunder was heard over their heacs. 


PaciFiIcus. 
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Upon looking up, a light was feen 
in the fky. Inthe midit of this ap- 
peared the figure of {omething more 
than human—the was tall and come- 
ly—her fkin was fair as the driven 
{now—a rofy hue tinged her cheeks 
—her hair hung loofe upon her fhoul- 
ders—her flowing robes difclofed a 
fhape, which would have caft a fhad- 
upon the flatue of Venus of Medi- 
cis, Inher right hand fhe helda 
bough of an evergreen—in her left 
hand fhe had a fcroll of parchment. 
She defcended flowly, and flood e- 
rect upon the earth—fhe fixed her 
eyes, which fparkled with life, upon 
the deluded and afflitted company— 
there was a mixture of pity and in- 
dignation in her countenance—fhe 
firetched forth her right arm, and 
with a voice, which was {weeter than 
melody it{clf, fhe addreffed them in 
the following language: ** Ye chil- 
dren of men, lilten for a while to the 
voice of inftruttion. You feek health 
where it is not to be found, The 
boatled fpecifics you have been ufing, 
have no virtues. Even the perfons 
who gave them, labour under many 
ofthe diforders they attempt to cure. 
My name is Hygiea. I prefide over 
the health of mankind. Dhfcard all 
your medicines, and feek relief from 
temperance and exercife alone, Eve- 
ry thing, you fee, ts a¢tive around you, 
All the bruce animals in nature are ac- 
tive intherrinftinetive purfuits’ Inani- 
mate nature is active too—air—fire— 
and waterarealways inmotion. Un- 
lefs this were the cafe, they would foon 
be unfit for the purpofes, for which 
they were defigned, in the economy 
of nature. Shun floth—ihis unhing- 
es all the {prings of life. Fiy from 
your difeaies—they will not—they 
cannot purfue you,’’ Here fhe end- 
ed—fhe dropped the parchment upon 
the earth—a cloud received her, and 
fhe immediately afcended, and difap- 
peared from their fight—a filence en- 
fued, more expreflive of approbd- 
tion, than the loude peals of ap- 
plaufe. One of them approached, 
with reverence, tothe {pot where the 
had flood—took up the fcroll, and read 
the contents of it to his compamons. 
It contained Cirections to each ot 
them, what they fhould do to re- 
flore their health, ‘They all prepar- 
ed themiclves to obey the advice of 
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the heavenly vihon. The gouty man 
broke his vial of elixir, threw his 
powders int» the fire, and walked four 
or five miles ever, day before break- 
fait. Theman, affl ted with the gra- 
vel, threw afide his drops, and began 
towork in his garden, or to play two 
or three hours every day at bowls, 
The hypochondriac and hytleric pa- 
tients difcharged their boxes of ata- 
feetida, and took a journey on horte- 
back. to diflant and oppolfite ends of 
the land, The melancholic threw 
afide his gloomy fyftems of philofo- 
shy, and fent for a dancing mafter. 
The fludious man fhut up his folies, 
and fought amufement from the fports 
of children. The leper threw away 
his mercurial pills, and fwam every 
day in a neighbouring mver. The 
confumptive manthrew his balfam out 
of his window, and took a voyage 
to a diflant country. After fome 
months, they all returned to the place 
they were wont to aflemble in. Joy 
at peared 1 in each of their countenan- 
ees. One had renewed his youth— 
another had recovered the ufe of his 
limbs—a third, who had been half 
bent for maay years, now walked 
upright—a fourth began to fing fome 
jovial fong, without being alked— 
afitth could talk for hours togecher, 
without being interrupted with a cough 
—n a word, they all now enjoyed a 
complete recovery of their health. 
They joined in offering facrifices to 
Hygea. lLemples were erected to 
her memory; and fhe continues, to 
this day. to be worlhipped by all the 
inhab.tants of that ifland,. 
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Letter ef Wilham Penn, to his 
Jriends in London, giving a de- 
feription of Pennfylvanta. 


Phi the 16th of the 6th 
month, called Auguf, 1683. 


My rer 
of yours by the fhip 


’ ye bE kind 
Thomas 4 ‘d Anne, doth eine 


oblige me; for by i I perceive the 
reff you take in my healh and 
and the profperous be- 
sunning of this province, which you 
d as to think may much 

cepend upon the nr. In reiniy of 
which, T have fe ora leng lert- 
ier, and yet containing as bref an 


‘a te Iphia, 


Cpuitaliore, 
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account of myfelf, and the affairs of 
this province, as I have been able 
to make. 


In the firft place, 


I take notice 


of the news you fent me, whereby 


I find, fome perfons have had fo lite 
tle wit, and ‘o much inalice, as to 
report my death; and to mend the 
matter, deada Jelfuit too, One might 
have reafonably hoped, that this dif- 
tance, hike death, would have been 
a protection againft fmte and envy; 
and indeed, abfence being a kind of 
death, ought alike to fecure the name 
of the abfent, as the dead; becaufe 
they are equally unable, as fuch, to 
defend themfelves: but they that ime 
tend mitchief, do not ufe to foliow 
good rules to effect 1. Hlowever, 
to the great forrow and fhame of 
the inventors, T am {hil alive, and 
no Jefuu, and, I thank God, very 
well, And without injuiitce to the 
thors of re. I may venture to 
infer, that they that wilfully and 
failely report, would have been glad 
it had been fo. But | perceive, ma- 
ny frivolous and idle flories have been 
invented, fince my depariure from 
England, which, perhaps, atihis time, 
are no more alive, than I am dead, 

But 1f | have been unkindly ufed 
by fome I left behind me, I found 
love and refpe€t enough where I 
came—an univerfal kind welcome, 
every fort in their way. For here are 
fome of feveral nations, as well 
as divers judgments: nor were the 
natives wanting inthis ; for their kings, 
queens, and great men, both vified 
and prefented me ; to whom I made 
fuitable re:urns, &c. 

For the province, the general cone 
dition of it take as — 

I, The country itfelf, in its foil, 
air, water, feafons, tT Pred mn 
both natural amd artificial, is not to 
be defpifed. The land containeth di- 
vers forts of earth, as fand. yellow 
and black, poorand rich; alfo gravel 
boch loamy and dufty; and in fome 
places, a ae fat earth, like to our 
bell vales in’ Eng sland, e{pecially by 
" r d vente and rivers; God,in his 
wifdom having ordered tt fo, that the 
advantages of the country are divided, 

» back lands . being generally, three 
to one, mcher than thofe that he by 
pavigable waters, We have much 
ef another foil, and that isa black 
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hafel-mould, upon a flony or rocky 
bowom. 

11. The arr is fweet and clear, the 
heavens ferene, like the fouth parts of 
France, rarely overcalt; and as the 


woods come, by numbers of people, * 


to be more cleared, that itlelf wail 
refine. 

Lil, The waters are generally good ; 
for the rivers and brooks have moltly 
gravel a and ftony bottoms, and in 
nuwber hardly credible. We have 
alfo mineral waters, that operate in 
the {ame manner with Barnet and 
North-iiall, not two miles from 
Vhilade ipOida, 

LV. For the feafons of the year, 
having, by God’s goodnets, now 
lived over the coldeft and hocteft, chat 
the oldeft liver in the province can 
remember, 1 can fay fo:mething to an 
Fnglth weateriie: id ng s 

Firit, of the fall, tor chen I came 
in:—I found i, from the e@4th of 
Ociober, to the beginning of Decem- 
ber, as we have it ufually in England 
in Se ptember, or rather hike an Eng- 
ith miid f{pring, From Deceinber, to 
the beginning of the mouth called 
March, we had fharp, trolly weather, 
not foul, thick, black weather, as our 
north-eait winds bring with them in 
England; but a fky as clear as in 
fuminer, and the air dry, cold, picr- 
cing, a! nd hungry ; yet 1 remember 
not ibat | wore more cloaths, than in 
England. ‘The reafon of this cold is 
given, from the great lakes, that are 
fed by the fountains of Canada. ‘The 
winter bel: we Was a8 mild, {carce any 
ice at all; while this, for a few days, 
froze up our great river Delaware. 
From that month, to the month cal- 
led June, we enjoyed a {weet {pring, 
no gulls, but gentle fhowers, anda 
fine ky. Yetthis Ll obferve, that the 
winds here, as there, are more incon- 
flant, {pring and fall, upon that turn 
of nature, than in fummer or winter. 
From thence to this prefent month, 
which endeth the {ummer (commonly 
fpeaking) we have had extraordinary 
heats, yet mitigated fometimes by 
cool breezes. ‘Lhe wind, that ruleth 
the fummer teafon, is the fouth-wett ; 
but fpring, fall, and winter, it 1s rare 
to want the wholefome north-wellern, 
feven days together: and whatever 
mills, fogs, or vay pours, foul che hea 

ens by ealterly or Loucherly winds, in 


two hours time are blown away: the 
one is followed by the other—a re- 
medy, that feems to have a peculiar 
prov idence in it to the inhabitants ¢ 
the multitude of trees, yet flanding 
being liable to retain milks and vas 
pours, and yet not one quarier io 
thick as | expected. 

V. Lhe natural produce of the 
couniry—of vegetables, istrees, fruss, 

plants, flowers, The trees of mot 

Soot e, are the black waluut, cedar, 
cyprefs, chetnut, po plar, gumwood, 
hic kery, falle ifras, afh, beech, and 
oak of Givers torts, as red, white and 
black, Sensi chetnut and {wamp, 
the molt durable of all: of all which, 
there 1s plenty for th e ufe of man. 

‘the traits that I find inthe woods, 
are the white and black mulberry, 
chefnut, walnut, plumbs, ttrawber- 
ries, cranberries, hurtieberries, and 
grapes of divers forts, ‘Lhe great 
red grape, now ripe, called by igno- 
** the fox-grape,’’ (becaute of 
tne reli fhithath with unikiltul palaies,) 
is in uttelf an extraord: bary Qfape, 
and by art, doubticts, may be cult- 
vated to an excellent wine, if not {fo 
iweet, yet little inferior to the frontie 
mac; as it ts not much unlike in 
talie, ruddinefs fet afide ; which io 
fuch things, as wi - as mankind, dif- 
fers the cafe much, There 1s a white 
kind of mufkadel, anda litle black 
grape, like the clulter-grape of Eng- 
land, not yet to ripe as the other; 
but they telime, when ripe, iweeter, 
and that they only want dkilful vinerons 
to make good ule of them, I intend 
to venture on it with my Frenchmaa 
this ieafon, who ihews fome know- 
ledge in thofe things. Here are alfo 
peaches, very good, and “in great 
quantities ; not an Indian plantation 
without them : but whether naturally 
here at firfl, J know not: he wever, 
one may have them by buthels, for 
incle, ‘Ley make a pleafant drink, 
and, I think, not infers or to any 
peach you have in E ns and, except 
the true Newington, 1s diiputable 
with me, whether it be bel to fall to 
fin ng the fruits of the country, efpe- 
cially the grape, by the care and kil! 
of art, orfend for foreign lems ard 
fets, already good and approved, Me 
feeins moit reafonable to believe, that 
notonly ath ng groweth belt, where 


/ grows, but will ha: dly ke 
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equalled by another fpecies of the 
fame kind, that doth not naturally 
grow there. But to folve the doubt, 
} intend, if God give me life, to try 
both, and hope the confequence will 
be as good wine, as any European 
countries, of the fame latiude, do 
yield, 

VI. The artificial produce of the 
country, is wheat*, barley, oats, rye, 
peafe, beans, {quafhes, pumkins, wa- 
ter-melons, mufk melons, and all 
herbs and roots, that our gardens in 
England ufually bring forth, 

VIL. Of living creatures, fith, 
fowl, and the beaits, of the woods, 
here are divers forts, fome for food 
and profit, and fome for prof only : 
for ok as well as prefit, the elk, as 
big as afmall ox; deer, bigger than 
ours ; beaver, racoon, rabbits, fquir- 
rels: and fome eat young bear, and 
commend it. Of fowl of the land, 
there isthe turkey(forty and fifty pounds 
weight) which 1s very great; phea- 
fants, heath-birds, pigeons, and par- 
tridges in abundance. Of the water, 
the {wan, goole, white and grey ; 
brands, ducks, teal; allo the inipe 
and curlew, and that im great nu:n- 
bers; but the duck and teal excei; 
nor fo good have I ever eat in otter 
countries. Of filth, there 1s the ftur- 
geon, herring, rock, fhad, cathead, 
fheeplhead, ecl, {melt, perch, roach ; 
and in inland rivers, trout, fome fay 
falmon above the falls. Of fhell fith, 
we have oyilers, crabs, cockles, 
cenchs, and mufcles; fome oylters 
fix inches long; and one fort of coc- 
kles, as big as the fiewing oyflers ; 
they make a rich broth. ‘The creatures 
for profit only, by {kin or fur, and 
that are natural to thefe parts, are 
the wild cat, panther, over, wolf, fox, 
filhker, minx, mufk-rat: and of the 
water, the whale for oil, of which 
we have good ttore; and two com- 
panies of whalers, whofe boats are 


NOTE. 


* Edward Jones, fon-in-law to 
Thoinas Wynn, living on the Schuyl- 
kil, had, with ordinary cultivation, 
from one grain of Englith barley, fe- 
venty ftalks and ears of barley; and 
it is common in this country, from 
one bufhel fown, to reap forty, often 
fifty, and fometimes fixty—and three 
pecks of wheat fow an acre here, 


a 
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built, will foon begin their work, 
which hath the appearance of a con- 
fiderable improvemeni : to fay no- 
thing of our realonable hopes of 
onal cod in the bay. 

VIII, We have no want of horfes, 
and fome are very good, and fhapely 
enough ; two {hips have been freight. 
ed to Barbadoes with horfes and pipe- 
fiaves, fince my coming in. Here ia 
alfo plenty of cow-caitle, and fome 
{fheep ; the people plough moitly with 
oxen. 

IX. There are divers plants, shat 
not only the Indians tell us, but we 
have had occafion to prove, by fwell- 
ings, burnings, cuts, &c. that they 
are of great virtue, fuddenly curing 
the patient: and for f{mell, 1 have 
oblerved fevera!, efpecially one, the 
wild myrtle ; the others, | know not 
what to call, but are mot! fragrant, 

X. The woods are adorned with 
lovely flowers, for colour, greatnefs, 
figure, and variety. I have feen the 
gardens of London, beit flored with 
that fort of beauty ; but think they 
may be improved by our woods. I 
have fent a few toa perfon of quality 
this year, for a trial. 

Thus much of the country ; next 
of the natives, or Aborigines, 


(To be continued.) 
6 EDD 40 
Medical fociety efablified in the flate 


of Delaware, 

1 phyftcians of the Delaware 
fiate had long regretted their un- 
conneéted fituation, Defpairing to 
obtain fome of the moft important ob- 
jetts of their profethon, while thus 
detached fiom one another—and con- 
vinced, that experience has uniform- 
ly attelted the advantages of literary 
aflociation, they lately prefered a 
memorial to the honorable legiflature, 
onthat fubjett. After duly confid- 
ering the application, the general af- 
fembly, for the liberal purpofe of fof- 
tering the intereft of {cience, granted 
acharter of incorporation to a num- 
ber of the faid phyficians, and their 
fucceffors, for ever, under the name 
and flile of ‘* the prefident and fel- 
lows of the medical fociety of the 

Delaware ftate.’’ 
The object of this fociety is, to ani- 
mate and unite its refpective mem- 
bers, in the arduous work of cultivate 
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ing the {cience of medicine, and all its 
auxiliary branches; with an etpecial 
view to tts practical ule, the alleviat- 
ing of human mifery, the diminution 
of mortality, and the cure of difeafes, 
To accomplifh this interetling pur- 
pofe, they will dire¢t their endea- 
vours—to invelligate the endemical 
difeafes of our own country—to trace 
their effects on its aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, and the fuccellive variations 
they have undergone, in the progrefs 
of fuciety from rudenefs to refinement 
—to remark the general operations of 
political, moral, and natural caufes, 
on the human body, and usd feafes— 
and, particularly, obferve and record 

ect ot different feafons, cli- 
mates, and fituanons, andthechanges 
produced in difeafes, by che progrefs 
of icience, commerce, agriculture, 
arts, population and manners—to ex- 
plore our animal, vegetable and min- 
eral kingdoms, and every accefhble 
department of nature, in fearch of the 
means of enriching and fimplifying 
our Materia Medica—to extend the 
fubiiitution of our indigenous, for ex- 
otic remedies—to refcue from oblivi- 
on, and collett, for public view, the 
fugitive obfervations of intelligent 
phyficians—to confer honorary re- 
wards on the efloris of genius and in- 
duftry—to fuperintend the education 
of medical ftudents, and connett, 
with the elements of medicine, an 
adequate knowledge of all the kindred 
and fubfervient fciences—to enlarge 
our fources of knowledge, by importin 
and diffeminating the difcoveries an 
publications of foreign countries—tu 
correfpond with learned focieties an 
individuals—to appoint fated times 
for literary intercourfe and communi- 
cations—to cultivate harmony and li- 
berality among the prattitioners of me- 
dicine—and, finally, to promote regu- 
larity and uniformity, im the prattice 
of phytic. 

A quorum of the fellows of the fo- 
ciety, in purfuance of the charter of 
incorporation, afflembled at Dover, on 
‘Tuelday, the 1oth of May 1789, 
adopted the following conitutution : 

1. The ofhcers of the focrety thall 
contilt of a prefident, avice prefident, 
four cenfors, a fecretary, and a treafur- 
er, who fhall be annually chofen by bal- 
lotr, on the fecond Tuefday of May. 

2. The prefident, or, in his abfence, 
the an, fhail prefide in ali 
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the meetings, and fubfcribe all the 
public atts of the fociety. dhe pretident, 
or in cale of his death, or incapacity, 
the vice-prefident, with the concur- 
rence of two cenfors aud four fellows, 
fhail alfo have the power of calling a 
fpecial meeting of the fociery, when- 
ever they may judge wnecelt.ry. 
The bufinefs of the centors fall 

3- 
be, to infpeét the records, and ¢xam- 
ine the accounts and expendtnres of 
the fociety, and to r port thereon. 
Acd all communications, nade to ihe 
focieiy, afier herng read at one of 
their flated meet ngs. fhall be referred 
to the cenfors, and fic orher fellows 
of the fociety, as fhall be appointed 
for that purpofe, to examine and fe- 
port thereon to the fociety. 

4. The fecretary {ha}! keep fair re- 
cords ofthe proceedings of the fociely 3 
and, under ther derection, fhall core 
refpond with fuch perfons and focie- 
ties, as may be judged necefiary, to 
promote the views and objects of che 
inflitution, He fhall likewife rece:ve 
and preferve all books and papers, bes 
longing to the fociety, and lewers ad- 
drefled to them. 

5. Lhe treaturer fall receive all 
donations, and alfo the contnbuiions, 
arifing from fuch laws and regulations, 
as the fociery may, from time to time, 
make, He fhall likew:fe |ecpallthe 
monies and fecurities, belonging to 
the fociety; and fhall pay ali orders, 
figned by the prefident, or vice-preft- 
dent, which orders fhall be his vouchers 
for his expenditures, 

6. Allqueflions fhall be decided by 
a majority of votes. In thofe cates, 
where the focie'y 1s equally divided, 
the prehiding officer fhail have a cail- 
ing vote. . 

=. Every fellow fhall fubferibe the 
confiitunion, and annually pay a dol- 
lar. to defray the contingent experifes 
of the fociety. 

The following gentlemen were u- 
nanimoully ekcted othcers «cf the 
fociety. 

James Tilton, M.D. prefdere. 

Jonas Preiton, M. is, cice-prefpdent. 

Nicholas Wav, M. D. 

Mathew Wiifon,D. D. Y ie 

Dr. Jofhua Clavion, mre 

Dr. Nathaniel Luff: J 

Edward Miller, M. B. /eeretary. 

Dr. James Sykes, treofuret. 
Publithed by orderof ihe fociety, 

Ldward Miller, \cteiacts 
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5o Medical hiflory of the Cortex Ruber or red bark. {July, 


Medical hiftory of the Cortex Raber, 
or Red Bark 5 communtcated to 
John Morgan, M. D. profefor of 
the theory and prattice of phyfie at 
Philadelphia, and F, R. S. Lon- 
don, &c. 


I HAVE lately received the fol- 
lowing communications upon the 
cortex ruber, which Ihave found fo 
ethcacious, inthe cure of obftinate 
remitient and bilious fevers, that I 
think u my duty to lay them before 
this fociety, in hopes of fo valuable 
a medicine being thereby better known, 
and introduced more generally into 
practice. 


Extra of a letter from Thomas §, 
Duché, dated London, Auguft 9, 
1783. 


** I was lately at a lefture, delivered 
at Guy’s hofpital, by dr. Saunders, 
upon the cure of intermittent fevers ; 
and ebferving, the dottor {poke very 
much. in favour of a new fpecies of 
bark, which he had introduced into 
the practice of phyfic, 1 procured a 
{pecrmen of it for you, thinking it 
might be agreeable to you, to hear of 
any new improvements in the healing 
art. It is called red bark, Accord- 
ing to his account, it poffeiies fo 
much virtue, and isof fuch certain 
elhcacy, that, compared with it, the 
common bark is an inert mafs, It 
contains a much larger portion of re- 
fin, has a much ftronger aromatic 
talte than the common bark, and 
does not require half the quantity tor 
adofe. Amongft ether particulars, 
he mentioned the following proof of 
its fuperior virtue, namely, that, of this 
medicine, when adminiflered in a 
fimple cold infufion, any given quan- 
tity is much flronger and more effectual 
to remove the fever, than a chemical 
extract from the fame quantity of the 
other. Inow fend you a fpecimen, 
by which vou will be able to makea 
trial, and form fome judgment of its 


Virtucs.”” P 
T.S. Decne. 


Soon afier the receipt of the fore- 
going better, I ree eived the following 
valuable communications from dr, 
George Davidton of Sr. Lucia, 
which u aflords me great pleafure to 
lay before this fociety, 


St. Lucta, Auguf 29, 1783, 
Todr. John Morgan, at Philadelphia, 
Sir, 

If the fubje&, upon which 1 have 
the honour to write ta you, fhould be 
found to merit attention, and prove 
in any refpett ufeful and advantage- 
ous to mankind, I fhall eafily fland 
excufed in addretling you, perfonally 
unacquainted as I am. 

I have, by this opportunity, fent a 
fmall fpecimen of the Cinchona of 
this iffland, refembling the Peruvi- 
an bark in its botamecal charafter, 
and, from thetriz! made here, turpafl- 
ing it in medical virtues. It is 
now nearly four years, fince the Cari- 
baean bark was difcovered upon the 
heights adjoining Morne Fortuné, 
and introduced into prattice by dr, 
Young, phyfician to his Brirannic 
majelly’s troops. The frethnefs of 
the bark, the little attention beflow- 
ed in drying u, and the large dofes, 
in which it was exhibited, produced 
alarming fits of vomiting and purg- & 
ing, and deterred us, at that time, 
from the further profecution of the 
fubje&, until the other day, that a 
treatrfe upon the red bark, by dr, 
Saunders of London, and a belief, 
which we entertained, that this was 
the fame bark which he defcribes, 
induced us again to make a trial of 
it. Having properly dried it, and 
given it in we cold infufion, with 
greater caution, and im lefs dofes, 
than at the firlt eflay, we are now 
happy in affuring the public, that, in 
molt inflances, i has not difappoint- 
edus. Sull, however, notwithitand- 
ing the utmoft care in drying it, in 
forme cafes it flill feems to retain its 
emetic and purgative qualities ; as the 
fiomach and firlt paifages, in com- 
plaints here, are loaded with a quan- 
tity of putrid bile. Thefe are not its 
leaft valuable properties. It will, 
however, be neceffary, when thefe 
effects are produced, to check them 
afterwards . opiates. 

With regard to its preparations ; 
I have generally given i in the cold § 
infufion, made euher with lime omf® 
cinnamon water, An extract, made @ 


with fpirits and water, fits ealtly on 4 
the flomach, and can be given in 7” 


larger quantities, 


la fome late cafes of tertians, 
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where I have been called to the pa- 
nent, during the fecond fiti—wiuthout 
watching for its going off, I have be- 


‘ gun with this bark, which eifectually 


cleanfed the flomach and bowels, and 
paved the way for its future admunif- 
tration. ' 

In putrid dyfenteries, and im a re- 
markable fpecies of dyfentery, con- 
jeined wih an intermittent fever, 
which I have met with here, the bark 
has done more, than all the remedies, 
that I have feen employed, The 
purgative effecis, which it produced, 
enabled us to throw it in earlier ; the 
hardened {cybula, the fupport of the 
difeafe, were removed, the flomach 
and bowels braced up, and, by the in- 
terpofition of opiaigs, the {pafms were 
removed, P 

Having fent feveral fpecimens of 
the bark, for a trial, to different parts 
of the coptinest of America, and 

articularly to my worthy friend, dr. 

Iall, of Peterfburgh, Virgina, I 
impatiently wait the refult of your tri- 
als, and will efleem myflelf particu- 
larly obliged by your communication, 
If you choofe, 1 fhall fend you foine 
of the young trees planted in tubs, with 
{ome of the feeds, 

Should bz found to anfwer my 
expetiation, the pleafure, refulting 
from the thoughts of having commu- 
nicated fomething ufeful, will be to 
me ample enough recompenfg, 1 
have the honour to be 

W ith the utmoft refpeét 
Your moll obedient humble fervt. 
George Davipson. 

P.S. Dr, Wright of Jamaica {in 
fifth vol, of medical commentaries,) 
defcribes a {pecies of cinchona, with 
only one flower on a fooiflalk ; the 
fame was likwife found at the Havan- 
na. Ie differs, in that particular, 
from the old bark, which refembles 
the St. Lucia bark, in having feveral 
flowers on each foorftalk, 

The following :s @ defcription of the 
cinchona caribaea fantiae luctae. 

_ The tree is commonly found in ra- 
vines, near {prings, under the fhade 
ofa larger tree, Icdelights in places 
well fhaded, and defended from the 
north-eaft trade-wind : the foil is com- 
mouly a dtitf red earth, with a clayey 
fub-ftratum ; quantities of fmall beau- 
tiful chryflals, of a regular angular 
form, are found intermixed, 


Hints 


on the meafies, 53 


The tree is about the fize of the cher- 
ry tree ; feldom exceeding the thickne{s 
of the thigh, and twenty-five feet in 
height, 

“The flowers begin to appear, at 
the commencement of the rainy fea- 
fon, in beauuful tufts, upon pannicles 
branched out in threes and fours. 
Ihave never feen that fpecies, de- 
{cribed by Jacquin, and found at the 
Havanna, pedunculis uniforis. 

Before the corol!a.is fully expand- 
ed, and the flamina make their ap- 
pearance without the tube of the co- 
rolla, the flower is white ; but it af- 
terwards turns to a beautiful purple. 
Then dropping off, the germen en- 
larges to the fize of a hazle-nut, ob- 
long and round, It gradually dries, 
burfls in two, and f{catters the feeds, 
which fall to the ground and again 
take root, 

The wood of the tree is light, 
fpongy, and fit for no ufeful purpofe, 
It has not the bitter tafte of the bark, 
The leaves are very bitter, and the 
flowers, feeds, &c. feem to poflefs 


-the bitternefs and alftringency in a 


more eminent degree, 

An ounce of the bark, in fine pow- 
der, infufed in a quart of cold water 
for twenty-four hours, and the infu- 
fion afterwards filtered, appears high- 
er coloured, than a decottion made 
with double the quantity of the old 
bark. The colour, whch it firikes 
with the tin@, flor. martial. and fal 
martis, is likewife of a deeper black, 
The {pirituous tinéture is of a deep 
red colour, and {trikes a deep black, 
by the addition of the preparations 
of iron, 

The tafle of the Cinchona Cart- 
bea is manifeftly more aftringent, 
than the talte of the old bark; an 
inference may therefore, @ priori, 
be made, that its tonic powers ars 
greater. 

The quantity of refin, which it 
yields, is much more confiderable ; 
and an extrati, made both with fpirirs 
and water, feems to poffeis the whole 
virtues of the bark, 

“0: > SE GD 
Hints on the meafles. 
HE imeafles are an eruptive fee 
ver, attended witha general in- 
flammation, In tome confiitucdons, 
the meafles give fympioms of their 


















































5° Fiints on the mecfiese 


approach, many days before they dif- 
cover themielves, by a frequent and 
dry cOigh, fuch as commonly attends 
a flhghi cold, without any other com- 
plant; though, for the moll part, by 
siveciings, aticnded with alternate 
heat, which is accompamed wih 
fueezing. {welling of the eyelids, and 
a coniiant ilecp nets; a thin humour 
Often diit is from the eyes and nofe ; 
ihele lall fymproms are the characterif- 
tcs,waict diffinguith this difeafe from 
mott oiher erupnve fevers. ‘The 
tongue is whie and foul, but not ve- 
ty dry: the heat and fever incrcafe 
every hour, with a fevere cough, ve- 
hement ficknefs, thiri!, lofs ot appe- 
tite, fometimes atiended with a vo- 
witng, and often wih a f{neczing, 
with greemifh tools; but this lat fymp- 
tom bappens molliy to imfants, and 
that, Guing the time of dentition, 
‘Lbefymptoms generally grow more 
vielent, untl the fourth day, when 
there a) pea, upon the face, {mall e- 
Tuptions, like flea-bues, which foon 

ow together in large foots : on the 
breail, they are broad and red, fel- 
dom rifing above the firface of the 
fkin; but may be eafily felt, by 
preting gently with the finger: they 
gradvaily extend from the face to the 
breafl, and downwards to the thghs 
aud legs; but are not fo d finet pim- 

lesinthe trunk and ex:remities, as 
in the face, but are equally as red. 
She fymptoms do not abate, in this 
difeafe, when the eruption appears, as 
they doimuhe fmal!-pox. The voiniting 
feldom continues chet but the cough 
and f ver are generally more violent; 
thed:ficulty of breaching, the weakne({s 
and defluxion fromthe eves, contant 
drowfinefs, and lofs of appetite, contt- 
nueafterthe eruption, Lhe eruptions 
generally difappear, about the fourth 
or fixih day from their firlt appear- 
ance; they begin to turn dry and 
{caly, upon the face firft, and go gra- 
dually off, as they came on, about 
the eighth or ninth day; the whole 
body has fumetimes the fame kind of 
appearance, as if fprinkled over with 
bian. Thofe who die in the meafles, 
generally perth on the ninth day, by 
afutovation, ‘Lhe dangerous fymp- 
toms of this difeafe, are a great and 
fiidden lofs of fhength, coldnets of 
the exrrenniics, reflieffnefs, continual 
cough, a loofeu cis, great difficulty ia 
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breathing or {wallowing, palenefs of 
the erup ions, and fometimes purple 
{pots, delirium, convulfions, ard 
{ometimes profufe {weats, efpecially 
in perfons advanced in years, As 
the meafles difappear and terminate, 
fooner than the {mall-pox, the vulgar 
generally think they are ftruck in before 
that ume, though they have really run 
through their natural courfe; for 
which reafon they often have recourfe 
to warm cordials, which are highly 
improper, and ofien bring on direful 
{ympioms. Such as die in the meafles, 
generally die about the ninth day ; and 
are certainly removed by a violent pe- 
r/pneumony, or inflammation of the 
lungs. 

The patient ought to be treated 
much the fame as in the fmali-pox, 
only not expofed to the cold air; but 
need not be confined to bed. De- 
cottons of barley-water, with li- 
quorice and marfhmallows, may be 
leak for ordinary drank ; and infu- 
fons, made of linfeed and elder flow- 
ers, {weetened with honey, or {ngar- 
candy, may be ufed for a change; if 
the patient ts coflive, a litle manna 
may be given, or tamarinds infufed im 
boiling water, Woth refpeét to me- 
dicines, nature ought to be particue 
larly attended to, as indeed it ought 
to be im every other difeafe. If the 
fever be very high, with an inflamma- 
tion or rednefs inthe eyes, with a la- 
borious difficuli breathing, with a great 
thirft, and fulnefs of the pulfe, bleed- 
ing largely for adults, and the fame, 
or by leeches, for infants, is abfolute- 
ly neceffary, with the warm bath, as 
deep at can be done conveniently. It 
is oficn attended with remarkably good 
etfects, in all inflammatory fever , ef- 
pee ially of the cruptive kind, to con- 
tinve in the bath for fome minures, at 
lealt to bathe the feet and legs in 
warm water every night, Ifthere be an 
inchnation to vom't, tt oughttobe ens 
courage? d by drinking chamomile tea, or 
by giving agentle vomitof a few grains 
of tpecacuanha. orateafpoonful or two 
ofantimonsal wineto infants, ora larcer 
dofe in proportion to the age. “The pa- 
trent may hoid his head over the fleanm 
cf hot water, and recewe it into his 
lungs, fromthe mouth of atea por, or 
an inhaler; every infpirarion like this 
is an excellent remedy in any cough, 
provided it be not attended with a fpii- 
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ting of blood. The patent may 
likewife frequently take a litle fper- 
macett and fugar-candy, pounded 
together, and dilfolve it gradually in 
the mouth; ora table-fpoonful of the 
following linttus for an adult, anda 
tea-fpoonful for an infant, every time 
the cough 1s troubletome: take of 
good frefh fweet oil and fyrup of 
marfhmallows, of each equal parts, 
m:xed together with a little of the 
juice of my awe lemon, t acidulate 
ua lithe, provided it is more agreec- 
able. Alli thefe things may be done 
at any time of the difeafe, if the fymp- 
toms appear inflammatory. If the 
mealles fuddenly difappear, wih a 
weak, flow pulfe, palenefs of..the 
face, and univerfal languor, the pa- 
tient ought to be fupported by cor- 
dials, fuch as wine, or flrong wine- 
whey ; bl.iters muft be applied to the 
back, breaft, or extremities, and warm 
cataplafms, with mullard and yanegar, 
to the foles of the feet ; the fame treat- 
ment is recommended in fuch circum- 
flances, as in the {mall-pox. When 
they attack weak, relaxed habits, or 
hyfteric, low-fpirited women, Hux- 
ham’s tinéture of the bark is in this 
cafe of the molt eminent fervice, as 
it anfwers both as a cordial and anu- 
feptic, efpecially where purple {pots 
or other puirid fymptoms appear ; and 
it 1s proper to drink wine and water, 
acidulated with the {weet fpirit of vi- 
triol, or, where that cannot be got, 
the juice of lemons or oranges; but, 
indeed, fome preparation of the bark, 
either in fubflance or decottion, 1s 
ablolutely neceflary. In cafe of great 
reitleflpets, an adulk may take from 
twemy to fifty drops of liquid lauda- 
num, every night, at bed time, From 
two to twelve drops of the fame may 
be giventoachild, from the birth to 
twelve or fourteen years old ; begin 
with a {mail dofe, and increafle occa- 
fionally, ; but if the fyrup of poppies 
is preferred, atea-fpoonful or two may 
be occafionally adminiftered. The bow- 
els ought to be kept open with clyflers 
of gruel or milk, fugar, and a little 
oil, 1 have often given James's 
powders to adults, as prefcribed in 
the printed directions, and, to infants 
the following: take of James’s pow- 
der, fix grains; fal praunelie, one 
{cruple; white fugar, one drachm; 
rub them well together; and give the 
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patient two, three, or four grains of 
this every five or fix hours: the dof 
may be increafed -or diminifhed, ac- 
cording to its effects ; if che fever runs 
high, thefe may he given after bleed- 
ing, in any ftate of the difeafe. Two 
or three dofes of phyfic are neceffary, 
when the difeafe 1s going off, as in 
the fimall-pox, If a violent purging 
comes on afier the meafies, a {mal} 
dofe of rhubarb may be given every 
fecond day in the morning, and the 
laudanum, as above, at bed-time; if 
the fever continues, with the purg- 
ing, bleeding will often relieve, when 
nothing elfe avails. If. afier the 

eafles are gone off, the fever cont:- 
nues without the purging, bleeding is 
neceflary, and the powders above- 
mentioned, with the lintius for the 
cough, Patients r cover ng from the 
mealies ought to be cautious of expof- 
ing themfelves too foon to the cold 
air, and eat what ts light, and eafy of 
digeltion ; buitermilk, or milk-whey, 
and barley-water, is a proper drink, 
If a cough and difficulty of breathing, 
with a hettic fever, and other con- 
fumptive fymptoms, come on, final] 
bicedings, frequently repeated (efpe- 
cially if the blood is fizy)—a vegetable 
diet, and milk, as above recommend- 
ed, wih change of air, and riding on 
horfeback, abilaining from all animal 
food, perpeiual blifters, or iffues, will 
likewile be neceffary. 

lam, &c. 
Wa. Trrnaurt. 
Well-clofe Square, May, 13, 1786. 
DOS -0~ 


Account of the effects of eleAricity in 
paralytic cafes. In aa letter to dr. 
Pringle, from dr, Frankizn, 

S° ME years fince, when the newf- 

papers made mention of great 
cures performed in Italy or Ger- 
many, by means of electricity, a num- 
ber of paralytics were brought to me 
from Pennfylvania, and the neigh- 
bouring provinces, to be eieetr:fed ; 
which I did for them at their requeft. 

My method was, firfl to plaice the pa- 

tientina chair, on an electric fool, 

and draw a number of large throng 
fparks, from all paris of the atletted 
limb or fide. Then I fully charged 
two fix gallon glafs jars, cach of wach 
had about three {quare feet of lurface 
coated ; and | fent the unied hock of 
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the fe through the affeéted limb or limbs, 
repeating the flroke commonly three 
times each day, The firfl thing obferv- 
ed was an immediate greater fenfible 
warmth inthe lame limbs, that had re- 
ceived the liroke,than in the others: and 
the next morning, the patients ufually 
related, that they had, in the néghe, 
felt a pricking fenfation in the fleth of 
the paralytic limbs ; and would fome- 
times fhew a number of {mall red fpots, 
which, they fuppofed, were occafion- 
ed by thefe prickings. The limbs, 
too, were found more capable of vo- 
luntary motion, and feemed to receive 
firength. A man, for inflance, who 
could not, the rfl day, lift the lame 
hand from off his knee, would the 
next day, ra‘{e it four or five inches, the 
third day h'gher, and, on the fifth day 
was able, but with a feeble languid 
morion, to take of his har. 

Thefe appearances gave great fpt- 
vits to the patients, and made them 
hope a perfett cure; but I do nat re- 
memb_r, that I ever faw any amend- 
ment after the fifth day: which the 
pal ents perceiving, and finding the 
ihocks pretty fevere, they became dif- 
couraged, went home, and in a fhort 
time relapfed ; fo that, in palfies, I ne- 
ver knew any advanrage from elettri- 
city, that was permanent. And how 
far the apparent temporary advantage 
might arife from the exercife of the 
patient’s journey, and coming daily to 
my houfe, or from the fpirits, given 
by the hope of fuccefs, enabling them 
1 exert more ftrength in moving their 
limbs, {1 will not pretend to fay. 

Perhaps fome permanent. advantage 
might have been obtained, if the elec- 
tric fhocks had been accompanied 
wth proper medicine and regimen, 
under the direétions of a fkilful phy- 
fician. .It may be, too, that a few 
great ftrokes, as given in my method, 
may not be fo proper, as many {mall 
ones: fince, by the account, from 
Scotland. of a cafe, in which two 
hundred fhocks froma phial were given 
daily, it feems, that a perfect cure has 
been made, As to any uncommon 
firength, fppofed to be in the machine 
ufed in that cafe, I imagine it could 
have no fhare in the effect produced ; 
fince the fhrength of the fhock, from 


charged ylafs 1s in proportion to the 
evantity of furface of the glafs coated ; 
iu that my fhocks, from thofe large 
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jars, muft have been much greater, 
than any that could be received from 
a phial held in the hand. 
Iam, with great refpeét, fir, 
Your moit obedient fervant, 
B,. FRANKLIN, 
London, December 21, 1757. 
->-: => @D|=  .-.0-- 
Tuz REFORMER, 
NuMBER 1, 
Virtue the happine/s of a people. 

EN often complain of thofe e- 

vils, which are wholly of their 
own procuring, and which it is in 
their own power to remove, when- 
everthey pleafe. There is nothing 
more evident from reafon, revelation, 
and common experience, than the ten- 
dency of virtue to the happinefs, and 
the tendency of vice to the mifery of 
mankind, both in private and focial 
life ; but while this is generally acknow- 
ledged in fpeculation, it is much dif- 
regarded in prattice. All expedients 
to relieve the burdens and diftrefles of 
the day, without a general reform of 
manners, will be but palliatives— 
this will effeét a radical cure, 

Let rulers, influenced by the fear 
of God, and by love to mankind, ufe 
all their power and authority, to en- 
courage righteoufneis, protett inne- 
cence, redrefs wrongs, and banifh in- 
iquity—let laws be made, with a fine 
gle defign to advance the general in- 
tereft, and be executed with diligence 
and fidelity—let people, in all ranks, 
confcientioufly difcharge the duties of 
their refpettive flations—let juftice 
and integrity take place in all private 
intercourfe—let benevolence operate, 
in all exigencies, to excite mutual aid 
and fuccour, fo that no man fhall be 
miferable, while it is in his neigh- 
bour’s power to relieve him—in all 
controverfies, between man and man, 
or in fociety, let condefcenfion imine- 
diately flep in, to adjuft the differ- 
ence—let every man, in his private ca- 
pacity, maintain fobriety, purity, tem- 
perance, indultry and felf-government, 
and attend more to the culture of his 
mind, the improvement of his virtue, 
and the regulation of the manners of 
his domeflics, than to the indulgence 
of pleafure, or the accumulation of 
wealth—let this be the general f{pirit 
and condu&@ of mankind—and what 
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will be wanting to make them as hap- 
py, as the condition of mortals wiil 

rmit, or as betngs in a flate of pro- 
om can reafonably defire ? 

But if, on the contrary, pride, felf- 
ifhnefs, and the love of pleafure, reign 
among all ranks; if injultice, fraud, 
idlenefs, luxury, opprefhon, and other 
vices, generally prevail, there is no 
need of {pecial judgments, to make 
them miferable, and no need of a {pi- 
rit of prophecy, to forefee their de- 
ftruétion, Every man, therefore, as 
he regards his own andthe general 
happinefs, is bound to praftife virtue 
himfelf, and to promote it among o- 
thers. ‘This obligation immediately 
refulcs from his prefent condition as a 
man, and from his relation to focicty, 
abltratted from the confideration of 
thofe more grand and folemn motives, 
wich religion propofes. 

We have feen the time, when the 
people of this country, alermed at the 
dangers, which threatened them from 
an ulurping and invading power, could 
untte in arms forthe common defence. 
They thought no expenfe too great to 
be incurred, no facrifice too dear to 
be made, that they might refcue their 
trembling liberties, from the devour- 
ing jaws of opprefhon, Our focral 
happinefs is now in danger, from an- 
other quarter—from the prevalence 
of vice and impiety, from our increaf- 
ing luxury, extravagance, felfifhnefs 
and injuftice: let us exert ourfelves, 
with the fame united ardour, to exur- 
pate this internal enemy, as we have 
done to repel a foreign enemy, and 
we may hope for equal fuccefs; and 
fuccefs, in this attempt, will give our 
liberties a firmer eltablifhment and a 
more permanent fecurity, than all the 
fuccefles of war, 





Experiments on the cultivation of the 
poopy-plant, and the method of 
procuring optum. By Shadrach 
Richet/on, of Dutche/s county, New 
York. 

i food is the produce of the 

papaver fomniferum of Lianeus, 
which, asa genus, comprehends two 

{pecies, viz~ 1. The double, eo. the 

on ; each of which includes feve- 

ral varieties, as to the colour of the 
flowers, fome being white, (ome red, 

@ihers purple and varicgaied. 
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From hiftory we learn, that in the 
feveral provinces of Afia, it is the 
large white poppy only, that is culu- 
vated for the purpofe of collecting 
Opium ; but, from the trials that I 
have made, | am of opinion, that it 
isa matter of indifference, which {pe- 
cies or vanety of the plant is cultivar - 
ed for medicinal ufe; as they will af- 
ford, when tapped, a juice that ts firni- 
Jar, a3 to quantity, colour, and every 
othet refpett, both when frefh aad 
when dried ; however, I havethought, 
that the large double fpecics produces 
the greateft number of bees, and con- 
fequently the greateft quantity of juice 
from one feed ; but of this I have not 
yet had futficient trials, to be certain. 

Among the poppres, cultivated 
with a view to make the prefent ex- 
periments, I had fome, that had each 
thirty heads, all of which iprang froin 
one feed, and from one original ftalk. 

The poppy feeds, in this country, 
fhould be fown or planted, about 
the middle of May, in rich, mitt 
ground, 

The ground fhould be formed into 
areas, of about four feet broad. The 
feeds fhould be planted, at about ten 
or twelve inches diftance, in tran{verfe 
rows, winch fhould alfo be about 
the fame diflance from each other. 

Shallow holes, of an inch in depth, 
fhould be made in the rows, at ihe 
dillance mentioned ; the feeds put in, 
and covered over, even with the 
ground; after which, they are fulfered 
to remain, ull the plants are growa 
about four inches high, when they 
may be frequently watered and ma- 
nured, efpecially, if the land is dry 
and notfertile : the beft manure is fard 
to be a compolt of dung, aihes, and a 
nitrous earth, 

Inthe Eait Indies, they are faid 
to waterthem again profufely, juft be- 
fore the flowers appear ; but, as [ 
have had them grow very luxuriant 
and fucculent in good ground, with- 
out enher manuring or watering, [ 
am difpofed to think, that the advan- 
tages, ar fing from this laft particular, 
are not adequate to the trouble of do- 
ing It. 

It is fearcely neceffary to remark, 
that the plants. from their firft coming 
up, fhould be kept clean from weeds, 
which may be done, with very lutle 
trouble, with a {wall hoe, efpecially 
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if the feeds are planted after the man- 
ner J direéted, that is, in rows, 

Having faidall that 1s neceflary, on 
the culuvauon of the planr, I fhall 
now proceed to defcribe the meth d 
of ob:aining its juice, which, when in- 
{piffated to a pilular coniatence, 1s 
called opium, 

The ftates of the plants, wherein I 
have found them to yield the molt 
junce, are juft before, in the time of, and 
immediaiely after flowering. 

The plants being arrived to one or 
other of the flates above mentioned, 
we then proceed to that part of the 
procefs, calledtapping, which, we are 
told,is done in Atta, by making two 
or three longitudinal incifions in the 
half grown capfules, without pene- 
trating their cavities Thos operation 
is performed at funfet, and the plants 
are futfered to remain ull morning, 
when the juice is to be f{craped off, 
and worked in a proper veflel, in a 
moderate heat, ull it becomes of a 
ptlular confiflence : which method, 
with feveral others, I have tried ; but 
none have ever fucceeded fo wel! with 
me, as, ina funny day, to cut off the 
ftaiks, at about an inch diflance from 
their flowers or capfules, and as foon 
as the juice appears (which i does at 
frit equally well on the part of the 
ftalk. cut off, with the capfule or flow- 
er, as onthe flanding part) co collect it 
with afmall feoop or penknife, the laft 
of which [have found to antwer the 
purpofe very well. After the juice 
ceafes to appear on the top of the 
flanding ftalk, it fhould be cut off 
about an inch lower, when it will be 
found to yield almoll as freely as be- 
fore ; and this is repeated, as long as 
any jutce appears. 

The juice, when colleAed, fhould 
be put into an evaporating pan placed 
in tne fun’s heat, and frequently flir- 
red, till it becomes of a confliffence 
io be formed into pills, or made tnto 
rolls, for keeping or tranfportation, 

The quanuty of opium, that may 
be procured, depends very much upon 
the largenefs of our plants, and the 
care uled in colletting it. From one 
poppy plant, 1 have procured feven 
grains of the ilisiihanll wise, 

If any would choofe to have the 
opium freed from is impur ties, it 
inav eafily be done, by pretling the 


juice through alinen flrainer, before 
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it is evaporated ; but if pains betaken, 
according to the foregoing direttions, 
I believe there will be litle or no oc- 
cafion for it, 

Here the following queftion pre- 
fents ufelf, viz. 

Does the opium, I have been de- 


‘ feribing, poflefs the fame properties, 


as the Afiatic opium ? 

To determine which, I made the 

following experiments : 
Experimentt. July 27,1787. 

At fix o’clock, A. M, 1 took one 
grain of this opium ; at feven, break- 
tafled on chocolate ; at a quarter af- 
ter feven, 1 was called upon to vifit a 

auient :f immediately mounted my 
orf, and rode two miles; and as I 
rode, I felt unufually cheerful; a un- 
ged fulnefs and rednefs of “my head 
and face, as if I had been drinking ; 
ardent {pirits alfo feemed to attend ine. 

At nine o’clock, while at my pa- 
tient’s houfe, I felt a flight ficknefs 
at my flomach, accompanied with a 
mort fweat. At ten o’clock, the 
ficknefs and fweat continuing to in- 
creafe, J fet off for home, and on the 
way it jutt occurred to me, that the 
opium I had been taking, was the 
caufe of my illnefs ; and before I 
reached home, I vomited my break- 
fall, which yave me a litile eafe. 

After I gothome, | was ferzed with 
a vertigo, flight tremors, flupor, atrend- 
ed with afmall, contracted pulfe : 
went to bed, ate no dinner, and about 
two o’clock P. M. I vomited a con- 
fiderable quantity of four, watery fluid, 
after which I felt fomewhat eater, 
and, in about an hour afterwards, | 
had feveral violent retchings, and 
raifed fome bile. Being now fa- 
tigued by the vomiting, &c. I took a 
large dofe of the anti-emetic mixture, 
which, after a fhort fleep, feemed_ to 
give me remarkable relief, and afier 
which, all the fymptoms gradually 
vanifhed. 1 perceived my urine to 
be high-coloured : I had no flool, 
fromthe day before I took ut, ofl the 
morning of the egth ; and beiween 
eleven and twelve o’clock of this day, 
I had three or four Hquid fools, ac- 
companied with confiderable eriping. 

1 think it proper to remark, that, 
during the above fymptoms, 1 had ne 
uncommon fleepinefs. 

Experiment 2. Unfatishied with 
the preceding experiment, and aot 














kn owing, whether the fymptoms that I 
labotred under, were foicly the ef- 
fect of the opiuin-—Auguft 6, ar fix 
o'clock, A. M. 1 took half a grain 
of the fame kind of opium. = The cf- 
fects tha 1 perceived trom it, were, 
in the forenoon a chearfulnefs, and 
ithe afiernoon a loathing, and at 
times, a {mall degree of ficknefs, 

Experiment 3. Auguft 20, at fe- 
ven o’clock in the morning, 1 took 
one grain of the above-mentioned 
wpium : at eight o’clock, I breakfalted 
on tea; afier breakfalt, I felt an un- 
concernednefs, my face felt turgid 3 
J liad fome flight ficknefs and inclina- 
ton to vomit, and about ten o’clock 
Thad feveral retchings, and puked, 
and haf afier ten I puked again’? in 
fhort IT underwent very much the 
{ime feries of fymptoms, as in expe- 
rument aft, indeed futhcienily fo, 
confirm me, that the complaints, 1 la- 
boured under, were folely the effects 
of the opium, 

Experiment 4, at half after feven 
clock im the morning, 1 took a 
full grain of the Afiatic opium ; and 
at haif atzer eight, [I breakfafled on 
auilk. I felt eddie effects trom 
it, cill about twelve o’clock, whena 
flufhing and a turgid fulnefs of my face, 
came on, I dined at one o'clock, 
afier which I was attacked with con- 
fiderable pain ‘n my bowels, loathing 
and ficknef{s (but not fo much as to 
puke) which contnued to remain, ail 
I went to bed, I had no flool that 
day, as ufual; no uncommon fleepi- 
nef{s, 

Quaeritur. Is the vomiting, that 
occurred after taking the opium, to be 
imputed and afcribed to the peculiar 
ettect of ut on the ftomach ;j or 1s to 
be confidered as an effort of the v7s 
medicatr?x nadturae P 

From what has been faid, I think 
we may induce the following infe- 
= &e. 

1. That the poppy plant is the 
fame here as in Afta, and that the 
difference depends only on the cli- 
mate, foil, and mode of cultivation, 

2. Thatevery {pecies and variery 
of the plaat, is equally capable of pro- 
ducing opsuim, 

That the colleéting of it might 
not only become an ufeful, but alfoa 
lucrative bafineds. 

4. 6's ei thatthe opium c¢ol- 

Vor. VI, 
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lefted here. is as flrong, or fronger 
than the Afiaric opm: in conthrma- 
tionef which, 1 fie beg leave to 
add the following paflage of a letier 
I am favoured wih, from my friend 
and former mafler, dr, Benjamin An- 
thony, to whom 1 gave fone of the 
opium of my own procuring, for trial, 
and who had been accullomed to ufe 
opium, on account of the ag 
* Being in pain this morning, | took 
‘a grain: f the opium; the wperation 
appearsto bethe fame, as ‘that of 
the othe r opium, which I have com- 
‘monly ufed ; @ grain is perhaps equal 
‘to rwo of the common.”’ 

Whether the virtues of opium re- 
fide in a fixed of volatile principle, 
is a matter that admits of a ditpute : 
fome late experiments feem to fas our 
the latter opinion, which being adinite 
ted, one reafon (I think) why the 
opium, collected here, is frongerihan 
the Afiatic, is, that the latter lofes 
greatly of its flreneth by the long 
keeping and tranfportaion, which it 
undergoes, 
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Relation or tournall of the beginning 
and proceedings of the Englifh plan- 
tation Jetled at Plimoth in New 
England, by certaine Engh 
uenturers, both merchants and ce 
thers, Wirth thetr dsficult paface, 
ther fafe arrtuall, thetr tovfule 
burlding of, and comfortah!e plant- 
tag themjeluesin the now well de- 
Sended towne of New Plimoth. As 
aijo a relation of foure fenerall 
di/coweries, fince made by fom: of 
tae jame Lugitfh planters there re 
Sdent, Se. 

London, printed, 1622. 

\ JEDne! ‘day the fixt of Septem- 

ber, the wind con ming ealt 
norih eail, a fine {mall pate, we 
looted from Phmoth, hauing beene 
kindiy mrertained and courteoufly 
vied by diuers friends there dwelling, 
and after many difficulites in boy- 
fterous Rormes, at length, by God’s 
prouidence. vpon the ninthof No- 
vember following, by breake of the 
day we eipied land. which we deemed 
to be Cape Cod, and fo afierward it 
pried. And the appearance of 1t 
much comforted vs, efpecially, fee~ 
ing fo goodly a land, a d wovdhe -d to 
the brinke of the fea, it cauled vs te 
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reioyce together, and praife God, 
that had giuen vs once againeto fee 
land. And thus wee made our courte 
South South Weft, purpofing to goe 
to a riuer, ten leagues to the South 
of the Cape; but at night, the winde 
being contrary, we put round againe 
forthe Bay of Cape Cod: and vpon 
the 11. of Nonember, we came to 
an anchor in the Bay, which is a 
good harbour, and pleafant Bay, 
cticled round, except nthe enrrance, 
which is about foure miles ouer, 
from land to land. compalfed about, 
to the very fea, wih oes, pines, tu- 
n'per, faflafrasand other fweet wood ; 
it isa harbour, «neren sooo. faile of 
fhip: may fately rede: there we re 
hieued our feiues, with wood and 
water, and refrefhed our people, 
while our thallop was hited, to coait 
the Bay, to fearch for an habiation: 
there was the greareft flore of fowle, 
that ener we faw. 

And euery day we faw whales 
playing hard by vs, of which in that 
place, if we had inflruments, and 
means to take them, we might haue 
made a very rich returne, which, to 
our great griefe, we wanted. Our 
maiter and his mate, and others ex- 
perienced in fifhing, profefled, we 
might haue made three or foure thou- 
fand pounds worth of oyle : they pre- 
eee it before Greenland whale- 
fihing, and purpofe the next winter 
to filh for whale here; for Cod we 
affayed, but found none; there is 

ood flore no doubt in their feafon. 

Neither got we any fith all the time 
we lay there, but fome few little 
ones on the fhore. We found great 
mufsles, and very fat and full of fea 
pearle, but we could not eat them; 
for they made vs all ficke that did 
eat, as well faylers as paflengers ; 
they caufed to caft and fcoure, but 
they were foone well againe. The 
bay is fo round and circling, that, 
before we could come to anchor, we 
went round all the points of the com- 
palfle. We could not come necre 
the fhore, by three quarters of an 
Engl fh mie, becaufe of fhallow wa- 
ter, which was a great preiudice tovs; 
for our people, going on fhore, were 
forced to wade a bow fhoot or two 
in gorng a-land, which caufed many to 
ge colds and coughs $ for it was many 
times freezing cold weather, 


This day, before we came to hare 
bour, obferuing fome not well aifect- 
edto vnitie and concord, but gaue 
{ome appearance of fattion, it was 
thonght good there fhould be an af- 
fociation and agreement, that we 
fhould combine together in one body, 
and to fubmit to fuch government 
and governours, as we fhould, by 
common confent, agree to make and 
chole, and fet our hands to this that 
followes, word for word, 

N the name of God, amen. We, 

whofe names are vnder-written, 
the loyall fubiecis of our dread, fo- 
veraygne lord, king lames, by the 
grace of God, of Great Britaine, 
France, and Ireland king, defender 
of the fath, &c. 

Having vnder-taken, for the glory 
of God, and advancement of the 
chriftian faith, and honour of our 
king and countrey, a voyage, to plant 
the firft colony in the northerne parts 
of Virgimia, doe by thefe prefents fo- 
lemnly and mutually in the prefence 
of God, and one of another, cove- 
nant, andcombine our felues toge- 
ther into a civill body politike, for 
our better ordering and prefervation, 
and furtherance of the ends afore- 
faid; and by vertue hereof, to enact, 
conftitute, and frame fuch suit and 
equall lawes, ordinances, acts, con- 
flitutions, offices, from time to ume 
as fhall be thought moft meet and 
convenient, for a generall good of 
the colony; vnto which we promife 
all due fubmiflion and obedience, 
In witnefle whereof we haue here- 
vuder fub{cribed our names, Cape 
Cod 11. of November, in the yeare 
of the raigne of our foveraigne lord 
king lames, of England, France, and 
Ireland, 18. and of Scotland 54. an- 
no domint 1620. 

The fame day, fo foone as we 
could, we fe: a-fhore 15. or 16, men, 
wellarmed, with fome to fetch wood, 
for we had none left: as alfo to fee 
what the land was, and what inha- 
birants they could meet with: they 
found itto be a fimall neck of land; 
on this fide, were we lay, is the Bay, 
and the further fide, the fea; the 
ground or earth, fand hils, much like 
the Downes in Holland, but much 
betrer ; the crufl of the earth a {pit’s 
depth, excellent blacke earth; all 
wooded wih okes, pines, faifafras, 
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iuniper, birch, holly, vines, fome afh, 
walnut; the wood, for the moft part, 
open and withour vnderwood, fit e1- 
ther to goe or ride in: at might our 
people returned, but found not any 
perfon, nor habuation, and laded 
their boat wthiuniper, which tinetled 
very {wee and ttrong, and of which 
we burnt, the mot part of the time 
we lay there. 

Munday the 13. of November, we 
vnihipped our fhatlop, and drew her 
on land, to mend and repaire her, 
having bin forcedto cut her downe, 
in beflowing her betwixt the decks ; 
and fhe was much opened with the 

eople’s lying tn her, which kept vs 
lots there; for it was 16. or 17 dayes 
betore the carpenter had finifhed her ; 
our people went on fhore to refreth 
themfelues, and our women to wath, 
as they had great need ; but whilell we 
lay thus fill, hoping our fhallop would 
be ready in fue or fixe dayes at the 
furthelt, but our carpenter made flow 
worke of it, fo that fome of our peo- 
ple impatient of delay, defired for 
our better furtherance, to travaile by 
land into the countrey, (which was 
noi without appearance of danger, 
not having the fhallop with them, 
nor meanes to carry proyifion, but 
on their backes) to fee whether it 
might be fit for us to feate in or 
no, andthe rather, becaufe, as we 
fayled into the harbour, there feem- 
ed to be ariver, opening it felfe into 


the maine land; the willingnes of 


the perfons was liked, but the thing 
itfelfe, in regard of the danger, was 
rather permittted than approved ; and 
fo with cautions, directions, and in- 
firuttions, fixteene men were fet out 
with every man his mufket, fword, 
and corflet, vnder the condutt of cap- 
taine Miles Stand fh, vnto whom was 
adioyned, for counfell and advife, 
Witliam Bradford, Stephen Hop- 
kins, and Edward Tilley, 
Wednefday the 15. of November, 
they were fet a-fhore, and when they 
had ordered themfelues in the order 
of a fingle file, and marched about 
the {pace of a myle, by the fea, they 
efpyed fiue or fixe people, with a 
dogge, coming towards them, who 
were favages, who, when they faw 
them, ran intothe wood, and whif- 
led the dogge after them, &c.  Firft, 
they fuppofed them to be matter lones, 
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the mailer and fome of his men, for 
they were a fhore, ard knew of their 
comming ; but, after th y knew them 
to be Ind aus, they marched after 
them into the woods, leaft other of 
the Indians fhould le in ambufh: 
bur when the indians faw our men 
following them, they ran away with 
might 6nd mayne, and our men turn- 
ed out of the wood after them, for 
it was the way they intended to 
goe ; but they could not come neare 
them, They followed them that night 
about ten m.les, by the trace of their 
footings, and faw how they had come 
the fame way they went, and at a 
turning, perceived how they run 
vp an hill, to fee whether they fol- 
lowed them, At length night came 
vpon them, and they were conftrain~ 
ed totake vp the:r lodging, fo they 
fet for:h chree fentinells ; andthe reft, 
fome kindled a fire, and others ferch- 
ed wood, and there held our rande- 
yous thai night, 

In the morning, fo foone as we 
could fee the trace, we proceeded on 
our iourney, and had the tracke, «ne 
till we had compafled the head of a 
long creake, andthere they tooke :nto 
another wood, and we after them, 
fuppofing to finde fome of their 
dwell ngs; but we marched thorow 
boughes and bufhes, and wnder Aills 
and vailies, which tore our very ar- 
mour in peeces, and yet could meete 
with none of them, nor their houfes, 
nor finde any frefh water, which we 

reatly defired and flood in need off ; 
for we brought neuher beere nor wa- 
ter with vs; and our v-ttuals was 
onely bifket and Holland cheefe, 
and a little bottle of aqua-vira, fo as 
we were fore a-thirft, 

About ten a clocke, we came into 
a deepe valley, full of brufh, wood 
gaile, and long graffe, through which 
we found litle paths or tracts, and 
there we faw a deere, and found 
{prings of frefh water, of which we 
were heartily glad, and fat vs downe, 
and drunke our firll New England 
water, with as much delight as ever 
we drunke drinke in all our lues, 
When we had refrefhed onr felues, 
we diretted our courfe full South, 
that we might come to the fhore, 
which, within a fhort while after, 
we did, and there made a fire, that 
they in the fhip might fee where wee 
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were (as we had direfion) and fo 
ma ched on towards chis fuppofed m- 
ver 3 and as we went tn another val- 
icy, we found a fine cleere pond of 
ici water, being about a mutket 
thot broad, andewife as long; there 
gicw 2lto many {mall vines, and foule 
and deore haunted there ; there yiew 
much falatras: from theace we went 
on and found much- plaine ground, 
avout fie acres, fit tor the plow, 
2ud fome feucs, where the Indians 
had formerly planted their corne ; 
atier this, tome thought it belt, for 
nearnelle of the river, to goe downe 
and travale on the Sea fands, by 
which meaves fume of our men were 
tyred, and layged behind ; fo we flay- 
ed aod gathered them vp, and flruck 
into the land againe: where we found 
a luile path to certatne heapes of 
fand, ove whe eof was covered with 
old -vasts, and had a woodden thing, 
hike a worter, whelmed on the top of 
i) and an earthern, pot, layd in a 
hutle hole, atthe end thereof; we, 
mo ‘tig wha wimight be, digged and 
i i a bow, and, as we thought, 
arravcs, bue they were rotten; we 
fippotd thre were many = other 
things, but, becaute we deemed them 
graues, we put in the bow againe, 
and mide ti vp as it was, and left the 
rett Viocuched; becauie we thought, 
it would be odious vnto them, to ran- 
facke the r fepulchers. 

We went on further and found 
new flubble, of which they had got- 
ten corne this yeare, and many wall- 
nut trees full of nuis, and great flore 
of flrawberries, and tome vines ; pall- 
wig thasa ficld or two, which were 
net vreat, we cameto another, which 
had allo bin new gotten, and there 
we found where an noufe had heene, 
and foure or fue old plankes layed to- 
gether; alio we found a great kerle, 
which had heene fome fh p’s ke:le and 
brought out of Europe; there was 
alfo an heape of fand made lke ihe 
former, but uw was newly done; we 
might tee, how they had padied ut 
wintherr hands: which we digged 
vp. and in it we found a tittle old 
baiket, full of faire Ind an corne, and 
diyoeed further and found a tine great 
mew befket, fullof very faire corne 
of this .eare, with fome 36. goodly 
eares of corne, tome yellow, and fome 
red, and others mxt with blew, 


which wasa very goodly fight ; the 
bafket was round, and narrow at the 
top: it held about three or foure buth- 
els, which was as much as two of 
vs could hift vp from the ground, and 
was very handfomely and cunningly 
made ; but whilft wee were bufie a- 
bout thefe things, we fet our men 
fentinell in a round ring, all but two 
or three, which digged vp the corne, 
We were in fufpence, what to doe 
with w and the ketle; and at length, 
after much confultation, we conclud- 
ed to take the ketle, and as much of 
the corne as we could carry away 
with vs; and when our fhallop came, 
if we could finde any of the people, 
and cone to parley with them, we 
would give them the ketle againe, 
and fatishe them for their corne ; fo 
wee tooke all the eares, and put a 
100d deale of the loofe corne in the 
weg for two men to bring awav 
ona ftatle; belides, they thar could 
putany imo their pockets, tilled the 
fame ; the rell wee buried againe, for 
we were fo laden wiih armour, that 
we could carry no more. 

Not farre from this place, we found 
the remainder of au old fort, or pa- 
lizide, which, as we conceived, had 
beene made by fome cbriffians; this 
was alfo hard by that place, wnich we 
thought had beene a river, vaio which 
wee wentand found 1% fo to be, de- 
viding itfeife into two armes, by an 
high banke, ftanding right by the cut 
or mouth which came from the Sea: 
that, which was next vnto vs, was 
the lefle; the other arm was more 
thantwile as big, and not volike to 
be an barbour for fhips; but whether it 
be a freth river, or onely an indraughe 
of the Sea, we had noume to dif- 
cover; for wee had commandement 
to be out but two dayes, Here alfo 
we faw two canoas, the one on the 
one fide, the other on the other fide ; 
wee could not beleene i was a canoa, 
tilwe came neare nt, fo we returned, 


leauing the further difcovery hereof 


to our fhallop, and came that mghe 
backe againe to the frefh water pond, 
and there we made onr randevous 
thar night, making a great fire, and 
a baricado to windward of vs, and 
kepr good watch with three fentinelis 
all night, every one flanding wheo 
his turn came, while fue or fixe 
inches of maich was burning, it 
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proved avery rainie night. In the 
morning, we tooke our ketle and 
funke 1 in the pond, and trimmed 
our mufkets, for few of them would 
goe off becaufe of the weit; and fo 
coalted the wond againe, to come 
bome, in which -we were threwdly 
pul-led and loft our way; as we 
wandred, we came to a tree, where 

a yong {pritt was bowed downe over 

a bow, and Mars acornes ftrewed vn- 

derneath ; Stephen Hopkins fayd, 

had beene to catch fome deere ; (has 
we were looking at 1, William Brad- 
ford, being in the reare, when he 
came, looked alfo vpon it ; and as 
he went abou:, 1 gaue a fodaine jerk 
vp, and he was immedtately caught 
by the legs it was a very pretre de- 
vife, made with a rope of ther owne 
making, and having a noofe as ar- 
tificially made, asanv roper in Eng- 
land can make, and as like ours as can 
e, which we brought away with vs. 

(To be continued.) 

<> SS S |S -~-o- 
{ From the Gazette of ihe united fates. ] 

Essay om sMUGGLING, 

*° There is no hind of difhonefty, in- 
to which good people more cafily 
and frequently fall, than that of 

defrauding government of its re- 
venues by ‘finuggting, or, encou- 
raging /mugglers by buying their 
goods. o 
\ HEN a nation is beginning 
its political exiftence, it has 
the fame occafion to form good Thabies, 
as an individual when he is entering 
into life. Itas not only requifixe, that 
furtable laws fhould be enacted, and 
enforced with penalties; but i it will 
have an admirabie etfect, if the peo- 
ple will enter into affoci lations, and 
take meafures among themfelves, for 
co-operating with the views of go- 
vernment. By manifeft ng thei zeal, 
and patriotifm in this way, they may 
produce a moral controul over the 

actions of men, and lead them into a 

difpofition to obferve legal inttitutions. 

The inefhcacy of affociations will be 

urged as an argument againft fuch an 

experiment: buc one fhould not de- 
oa too haflily to this matter. If 
the execution otthe laws relled wholly 
on thar fooung, their ope “ration would 
be feeble inde ced ; fo, on the other 
band, where ob Jience is expected 
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only from the rngour of penalties, the 
law will be evaded, and ts object de- 
feared, Jt is of great importance, 
that povernment fhould engage difte- 
rent paflions of the human mind, in its 
fervice, Fear of pumfhment is one 
very powerful reflraint from difobe- 
dience : but it will not faffice alone, 
Men who pretend, that an ap peal to 
the tears of people is the beft, or the 
only method of making them virtu- 
ous citizens, muft either be ignorant 
of human nature, or take a pleafure wm 
degrading i. Ina free governmen, 
and, more efpecially, in its firft or- 
ganization, no individual will have 
reaion to fear the laws, unlefs the 
buik of the people love and regard 
them. When a man can violate a 
law, without anv compunt¢tion of con- 
{cx nee, or injury to his character, 
there is nothing more certain, than 
that he can elude punifhment. If he 
faves his character, he preferves his 
friends, and does not counteratt the 
wilhes of the community. There are 
fo many, who are taculy his accom- 
slices, that it ts diffiente to find un- 
Balled tefltimony, for fupportng a 
profe ution, 

It will be alleged, that men, who 
have princ:ple enough to alfociate in 
favour of colleGiing the reverne, wil 
be hone't enough to oppote tmugg!ing, 
without any fuch allocravon. There 
1s fome failacy, I think, in fuch a fug- 
gellion, Many people annex the 
te of infamy to the difcoverer of a 
fraud, committed on the public reve- 
nue. This will prevent manv per- 
fons, who are themieives difpefed to 
pay the duties punciually, from com- 
planing of others, whom they know 
iw be difhoneft in this refpeet. Its 
evident, that, 1f a number of worthy 
perfons entered into an agreement to 
dif{countenance f{muggitng, the ebjec- 
tion of infamy, agatnft informing, 
would be removed, If no ovher rea- 
ton could be alhgned, for aflociating 
again tmugglers, this would be a 
{iriking one, that (ucha meafure would 
check confederacies in favour of {mug- 
ghing .Vhe principal complaint agamit 
voluntary combinations, rs, thaccheir 
fore e and obferva ~are of fbhort du- 
ration. Je as ungueihonably true, 
that they have a temporary efletr, in 
favour of the object mtended. Inthe 
pretent inflance, noiaing mure is ie- 
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qured. If the laws can havea ‘a 

vourable imiroducton, incy w li de- 
rive tome energy from that very cir- 
cumllance, The power of tabi ts 
univertally felt and acknowledged, It 
fa. even a ltronger influence, in pro- 
ducing obedience to the laws, than a 
fear of p unoment, where the penal- 
ries are ievere, and rigoroufly if} ct- 
ed. Both thete caufes, unted, give 
a@ pecular efficacy to goverument, 
‘They will, by their natural progrefs, 
creaie that additional te, thai is um 

poled by a fenfe of duty, and a re- 
yard to character. 

W hy have mankind, in general, dif- 
covered a ttronger inclination, io de- 
fraud ihe public, than to wrong indivi- 
dual: ? it:s probably ow ng, in {ome 
degree, to their being able todo ut, 
with lefs iling of confcience, and lefs 
tojury tothe reputation, But why 
eo not the character, and the con- 
foence of a man, require him to be 
honeft to the public, as well as to in- 
dividuals? Lt 1s, no doubr, becaufe 
people have not been accullomed to 
feel fo ftrong an obligation, in the one 
cafe,as inthe other. But why do we 
practically make this diflinttion, when 
there is, im fact, no intrinfic difference P 
‘The moft obvious reafon 1s, that men, 
in the common intercourle of lite, 
nnd a greater inconvenience, in coun 
renancing dilhonefty in private, than 
in public tranfactions, This circum- 
flance induces acommon conlent, mn 
favour of the practice of private juf- 
tice ; and fixes a fligma upon the vio- 
lators of ut. = It deems, then, that 
common confent, or, to give it ano- 
ther name, public opinion, 1s one pow- 
erful ue, that holds men to their pri- 
vate duty. The fame caufe, did it 
equally exift in public affairs, would 
operate no lefs powerfully. It muft 
have an exiflence, before it can have 
an application or an effect, 

lias the public opinion, in times 
palt, been in favour of rendering to 
poverninent, what was due to it P—In 
many iniances, the reverfe has been 
the cafe; and people have, without 
any feelings of fhame or remorfe, e- 
vated public obligations. If govern- 
ment has been generally defrauded, 
the fact itfelf proves, that the common 
confent of mankind was not with- 
leld from i: for, had the public mind 
teen oppoled to the fraud, it could 





not well have happened, of, at any 
rate, would have been dete*ted and 
puntfhed. It requires a confiderable 
degice of force, to counteract the cur 
rem of popular fenumeni. Few vio- 
lators of the rules of pr honour 
and yuilice, efcape reproach, if they 
do panihment. 

There ts no natural propenfity in 
merchants, to defraud the public of 
ts revenues, any more than there is, 
to deceve their cuftomers, in the 
weight and meafure of goods, The 
reaton, as was before fuggelted, why 
they are honeft in one cafe, and not 
in the other, ts, that their reputation, 
their interelt, and their confcience, 
do not equally require it, in both cafes. 
One feels a confidence, that his bank- 
er, though he is not ftrietly watched, 
will render an exact account of the 
calh commitiedto hiscare. Govern- 
ment would have the fame fecurity, 
that juflice would take place in puble 
affairs, if the habus and feelings of 
the people were equally favourable to 
pubisc honefty, The trader durfi not 
impofe on his cuftomers, if he wifhed 
to do fo, becaufe he knows he will fuf- 
tan a greater inconvenience, in the 
lofs of cuftom, than he gains beneht, 
by a particular deception, I once 
more repeat, that if it would equally 
hurt his charaéter, to cheat or injure 
the public, he would be equally re- 
firained from doing it. 

As the influence of public opinion 
is known to be fo forcible; and as 
the honour and profperity of our coun- 
try require, that the laws and regula- 
tions fhould have a good beginning, it 
is worth while to bellow fome pains, 
in predifp fing the people, to give 
their aid and countenance, in carry- 
ing into effect the meafures of govern- 
ment. Many perfons pretend, that 
fuch a determination B sive exifts, 
It feems not to be queftioned, even 
by any refrattory individual, that 
a revenue mult be ra fed, and that it 
muft proceed from impofts and excifes, 
The current of opinion, it will be faid, 
is now fufficiently in favour of fuch 
a fyflem. But let us not be deceived, 
Thofe who fet their hearts at reft, in 
this flage of the bufinefs, are in a de- 
lufion, The publ c difcernment has 
fuggefled the eligibility of an impott ; 
but ftill the public temper is not fufh- 
ciently roufed into indignation againft 
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{mugglers, and other defrauders,— 
Men may be led, by reflexion, to 
judge of a meafure with propriety, 
lees they feel a difpofition to exert 
themfelves, in favour of its execu- 
tion. In fome cafes, a change of prin- 
ciples precedes a change of manners; 
and men think of a fubjeQ a great 
while, before they aét upon it, at all. 
The firft difficulty is furmounted— 
we are in a right way of thinking; 
and it only remains, that we take an 
honeft, {pirited way of aéting. Let us 
not only give the laws a kind re- 
es pm but fuffer them, and even 
aid then, to proceed wah vigour and 
fuccefs. 

When the fyftem is ripened into a 
proper flate of maturity, the tempta- 
tion to defraud the public treafury, will 
become weaker and weaker, Our 
oppofition to the collection of impolt, 
under the Briuth government, was 
occafioned, in part, by circumflances 
refulting from the cafe, and which no 
longer have an exiftence. Men do 
not tranfgrefs, ull they are often tempt- 
ed; and they will not be tempted to 
do wrong, when the balance of mo- 
tives isin favour of doing right. It 
fhould be a leading objett of legifla- 
tive care, to deltroy, or rather coun- 
teraft the temptation to fraud, by in- 
creafing the caufes, that induce men to 
think an honeft conduft the moft eli- 

ible. In proportion as men have 
Reon habituated to any vicious prac- 
tice, or, as they will derive advantage 
by indulging the vice, fhould the re- 
firaints be multiplied to prevent it. 
Before this can well be effeéted, it 
fhould be known, what reafons ori- 
aon operated, in eflablifhing the 
vabit; and whether the fame caufes 
Rill continue. For it muft be ob- 
ferved, that we do not always relin- 
quifh a prattice, precifely when the 
circumftance, that led to it, is remov- 
ed. Our having been accultomed to 
it, becomes, of itfelf, a reafon for its 
continuance. If we apply thefe rea- 
fonings to our prefent firuation, with 
refpect io the collection of the reve- 
nue, tt will lead us to the follow- 
ing enquiry—what caufes formerly 
induced us to connive at frauds on 
the public revenue >—Are thefe caufes 
now in operation P—we fhall find they 
are not wholly taken away. The im- 
pofitions were uncuntltutonal, ‘That 
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objection to the payment of the duties 
now ceafes. [ut there are eftabl:th- 
ed caufes, that render the collection 
of public moniés, in all! fituations, a 
little precarious and difficult. ‘Lhe 
origin of the evil 1s not to be traced 
tuany natural defire in men, to cheat 
the government, merely for the fake 
of cheating w—it retults from tempra- 
tions, that are fuggefted, by the prac- 
ticability and fafety of the thing. Our 
defire, to gain advantages over the 
ublic treafury, 1s not counteraCted 
by fo many caufes, as reflrain us from 
over-reaching private perfons, The 
inclination of people, to promore their 
own intereft, is the fame, in borh 
cafes. From this view of the fubject, 
I hope, the remarks, that have been 
offered in fupport of affociations, in 
the prefent crifis of affairs, will not 
be Somali uninterefling, or foreign 
to the point, I perfuade myfelf, alfo, 
that a few obfervations, conveying to 
the legiflature, fome hints, refpecting 
their proceedings, will not have too 
great an appearance of prefumption. 
The penalties, annexed to revenue 
laws, fhould be of fuch a nature, as 
will ix a difgrace upon the charatters, 
on whom they are infli¢ted. There is 
an aptitude, in certain punifhments, 
to reftrain certain crimes, Great ri- 
gor does not produce the eff*t, that is 
propofed, This ts apt to mitigate the 
abhorrence againft the otfence, and 
foften it down into pity towards the of- 
fender, The human mind 1s fo con- 
ftituted, that different affections coun- 
teratt each other. There is, in ma- 
ny minds, an habitual temper of re- 
venge, againft government, for its fe- 
verity. This can only be controled, 
be exciting, in an higher degree. a 
deteftation again{l crimes. Exceflive 
fines, long imprifonments, and fevere 
corporal alles. indicate a very 
depraved ftate of fociety. The laws 
fhould appeal to the feelings of men, 
in fuch a manner, as to induce a fente 
of fhame for the confequences of the 
punifhent, no lefs than a lively fear of 
enduring the pains of it. Ths end 
may partly be promoted by fligma- 
tizing offenders, in the flile of the 
laws,withepithets that imply od) mand 
infamy. Men involuntarily aflociate 
their ideas ; and words, that have nfu- 
ally conveyed an opprobrions meanine, 
will continue to make faunilar impr 
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fions. I do not entertain a doubr, 
rhat great utility may be derived, 
from couching the laws, againft fmug- 
gluing, In a Contemptuous language. 

The defrauders of the public thould 
likewife be debarred, from holding 
any office, or performing any fer- 
vice, that implied confidence or ref- 
p tt. Such an exclufion would ftamp 
adeas of indignity on the public mind, 
againft thole who evade the payme nt 
at duties. If they were prohibued 
from ferying on jury ; or if their oaths 
were rendered invalid, it would have 
great etfect im reilraning the prac- 
tice of fmuggling. The receive s of 
{mugeyled goods thould have a fete, 
inthe difyrace and puniihment. In- 
deed the whole regulations, that rela e 
in the coliection of the revenue, thould 
carry the marks of legiflative dilap- 
probation of every fpecies vf collu- 
fion. The contempr of government, 
expreffed iv a pointed manner, will be 
more eficacious, than its refentment. 

Ie would much contribute to excite 
general derifion againft public dilho- 
netty, if the jaw fhould direct a re- 
guterto be publifhed annually, con- 
taining the names of all, who had 
been detetted in fmuggling, or that 
any way advifed ov aided, in defraud- 
ingthe revenue, ‘The minds of men 
are d.Hteremly wrought upon ; and by 
di rerfifying the SS ae nt, and frowns 
of government, feelings of molt 
people will be Sone in obferving 
the laws. 

In my next number, the fubjet 
fhall be refumed, and placed in ano- 
ther point of v iew. 

LTo be continued.) 
“>: > S|@] > --«>-- 


Theory of earthquakes. 

From a leélure, delivered by John 
Wintnrop, fq. profedjer of mathe- 
mairsand philofophy, ai Cambridge 
2 New England. 

HILOSOPHY, like every 
thing elfe, has had tts faflrions ; 
and the reigning mode of late has been, 
to explain every thing by electricity. 
it is not long, fince we were amufed 
with pompous accounts of the won- 
derful elfetts of electricity, in the 
‘ob gen > of phyiie, It was extol- 
ed, asa perfect Catholicon: and re- 

a lc i as attording the moft ealv, 


‘ 


and, at ihe fame tune. the moll elfec- 


tual means of eonveying into the bo- 
dy, the active particles of all medicines, 
emetic, cathartic, alterative, &c, and 
as curing, or at leaft relieving, almolt 
inflantaneoufly, the moft obftinate 
and intractable diforders, which the 
human body 1s liable to ; gout, blind- 
nefs, deafnefs, dumbnefs—and what 
not ? But this affair is pretty well over 
for the prefent. Now, it feems, it is 
to be the caufe of earth: quakes. Elec- 
tricity indeed is, at this day, certainly 
known to bea ‘much more extenfive 
principle in nature, than wa: fufpect- 
ed afew years ago; and to be infiru- 
mental in the production of effects, 
where it was thought to have no 
concern. It mult not, however, be 
concluded from hence, that it is the 
fole principle of natural eifects, and 
that it does every thing. Itistrne, the 
very ingemtous dr. Franklin, of Phila- 
deiptia, has, with fingular fagactty, 
and, in my op:nton, with happy fuc- 
cefs, accounted, in this way, for the 
phenomena of thunder and lightning ; : 
and has made difcoveries upon this 
fubject, which are not only extremely 
‘urtous In fpeculation, but of high im- 
portance in practice, But this. is ne 
argument, that electricity is alfo the 
caufe of earthquake S. 
** That the agents, which are able 
to produce effects, fo extraordinary as 
thofe of an earthquake ; which can 


heave up fuch enormous maffes of 


matter, and put incothe moft vehe- 
ment commotions vail tracts of land 
and fea, of many hundred miles in ex- 
tent—that the agents, I fay, which 
can doall this, and more, mull be very 
wee balantnitl not aclnit of a doubt 

Now we know of nothing in nature, 

more powerful than the parveles of 
certain bodics, converted into vapour 
by the action of fire. Fire then, and 
proper materials for it to act upon, 
are probably the principal aeents in 
thisaffair. And what greatly flrength- 
ens the probability, ts, that thofe coun- 
tries, which have burning mountains, 
are molt fubject to earthquakes ; and 
that chofe mountains rage with uncom- 
mou fury, about the time when the 
circt uMjacent Countries are torn wi h 
convulhons—an argument this, ser 
earthquakes and the eruptions of fuct 

mountains, are ow eng to one and the 


fame caufe, Bue we mult be moe 


parucu! 
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I, The earth is not folid through- 


out, but contains within it large holes, 
pits and caverns; as is agreed by all 
natural hiftorians. There are very 
probably alfo long, crooked, unequal 
pafflages, which run winding through a 
great extent of essih, and form acom- 
munication between very diftane regi- 
ons. Some of thefe cavities contain 
nothing but air, or the fumes of fer- 
menting minerals; in others, there 
are currents of water, 

II. This globe is a very heteroge- 
neous body. Befides the two grand 
divifions of it into folid and fluid 
parts, each of thefe is again divifible 
into an intinite number of thofe, 
Although our knowledge of the earth 
reaches but a litle way below its fur- 
face, vet fo far as we have penetrat- 
ed, \t appears io be a compages of a vaft 
variety of folid fubllances, ranged in 
a manner, which to us feems to 
have not much of regularity in it. 
Here we find earths, flones, falts, 
fulphurs, minerals, metals, &c. and a 
great number of inferior [pecies, un- 
der each of thefe genera! heads, blend- 
ed and intermingled with each other. 
Many of thefe are combullible, or of 
atexture proper to be turned by fire 
into flame and vapour, And befides 
the pure elementary water, if shere be 
any fuch, the aqueous parts of the 
globe receive peculiar unctures, from 
the beds and veins through which they 
run ; fo that perhaps there may be al- 
molt as many forts of waters, as there 
are of folid fubllances. Thus fome 
waters are charged with fulphureous 
particles; fome, with particles of 
iron ; and others, with thole of other 
minerals. And the (ubterraneous ri- 
vers and ftreams, thus impregnated 
with d:fferent particles, may, by their 
confluence, produce an almoft infinite 
Variety of mixtures in the earth, 

III. Heat, ut is well known, 1s a 
grand agent in moft natural produc- 
tions; and the inner parts of the earth 
are fufhciently furnilhed with at. 
Some parts indeed, as the volcanos, 
are actually on fire and burn; but 
there is moreover, a heat without 
flame, diffufed through the interior re- 
gions of the earth. This is evident 
from the inflance of hot {prings, and 
from the warmth, which is always 
found at great depihs, asin the bot- 
toms of mines, 


Vor. VI. 
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IV. There feems to be an inex- 
hault ble fource of this heat in the at- 
tractive powers, which fir Lfaac New- 
ton has {hewn to belong to the partr- 
cles of matter. For, heat confiiling 
in a peculiar kind of intelline motion 





of the parts of bodies, whatever tends aN 
to produce this motion in bodies, will B 
caufe them to grow hot, Now fuch 
a motion may be produced, by the 


particies of ditkerent bodies rufhing to- 
gether, in virtue of their attractive 
powers ; of which that great man has 


given a very copious collection of in- ’ it 
flances, in the gift queition, atthe end 4 
of his optics, whither I mutt refer you, | 
In fome of them, not only avery fud- i 
den and violent heat, but an actual “ee a 


flame, is produced, by the bare mix- 
ing of two cold bodies together ; are 
that, even without the prefence of the : 

air, which we find ablolutely neceffa- eine 
ry to our culinary fires. There is fo Ga 
{lrong an attraction between tren and 


fulphur, that, even the grofs body of 

fulphur, powdered, and with an equal id 

weight of iron filings aud a little wa- ‘, fs. 
ter, made into palle, in a few hours a 
grows too hot to be touched, and e- 

mits aflame. When iron 1s ditloly - ‘ 

ing ina mxture of o1l of vitriol and ‘ 

common water, there inltanily arifes aa 
a great heat and Violen ebullition, eS 
with fumes copioully exhaling: which a 
are fo very inflammable, that being fet A 

on fire, they 2 ¢ dt at once like a gun Bj 


witha greatexplolion, Flavine thus 
feen, what a perpetual fource of heat 
there isin thefe powerful, active prin- 
ciples, continu alty Operating Ww ithin the 
bowels of the earth—iet us next in- 
quire, what ettects may b 
from it? 

V. It isa known property of hear, 
to expand bodies, to rarity them, and 
enlarge their dimenlions; and, when 
raiied to a hivher degree, to fepa- 
rate their parts, and make them fly 
from each other. And when the 
heat is intenfe, and the particles of 
the heated body are prevented from 
flying away, ull they become tho- 
roughly hot; a will require very 
flrong vellels, to hinder their buriling 
forth witha vielentexplofion. ‘Thus, 4 
a fingle drop of common water, in- eit 


© petted 


clofed in a yiafs bubble, and laid upon 
the fire, as foon as ait becomes hor, 
will burtt the bubbie, wuh a report 


fearcely interior iv thatof a pillol; 
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and water, in larger quantities, has 
been heated to that degree, as to rend 
afunder very trong veffels of iron, 
mm waren ihas been endeavoured to 
be conitned. What the confequence 
then wo u'd be, of a great body of wa- 
ter’s fuddeniy makin: rits way into a 
flaming cavern, whi rte fulphureous or 
bituminous fires are not exftineuitind 
but inraged, by water—and of its be- 
ng th-re. almofl inflantaneouly, con- 
verted into vapour--vourown imagina- 
tion may calily reprefent to you. This, 
itis very likely, has formetimes been the 
cafe, with refpect to thofe famous vol- 
canos, “Kina and Vefnvius, both 
wich border on the fea. You fee 
here, wart water mav do; but there 
are many other bodies, which cohere 
ore itrongly ; as fulphur and mitre, 
for exampic. whofe vapor is fill 
more powerful than that of water, 
‘This is evident from the compofition 
of gin powder, a very fmall quantity 
of which, when turned into vapor, eve- 
fry one knows, is able to remove any 
ooiacis that oppofes its expanfion, 
and to burft the f irmell rocks, The 
paile shove meniioned, made of pow- 
dered ialphar and iron tilings, af pute 
a few feet under ground, will by de- 
grees catfethe earth over it to heave 
and crack. to I. tout the flame ; thus 
miaking an art.facial earthquake. And 
herefore, if a warer, faturated with 
iphureons particles, fhould, in tts 
ilface under ground. foak inroa large 
Her inte a bed of fulp! the nux- 
> would coubilefs pe vinnie great, 


} 

bed ‘ f won ore, OF a {tre ne <¢ halybeate 
V 

tu 

whatth sex; 


riment does in miniature. 


A vurole water mixing with iron, if 


in fufficient quantities, would be tol- 
lowed by the Ike effecr. 


You have now, | fippofe, before 
‘ he ral canfes of earthquakes. 
Tf bof: udaimmable vapours be pent 
> clofe caverns, fo asio find no 
ven. fi they are collected ina large 
qointitv: {> 4ov0n as they Sea nre in 
a” pa t, the fame wil fpread itfel f, 


wer veritt m ts wit’ mat: 4 3 ils to 


¢ yt. With as greal ramaiy, per- 
i , et a ,-ina train ¢ f sun We 
. 1 phe ‘ Bai ! . 
qery avbine vanours, produced tram 
i! rida al r ihronaty che 
{} rons anol, as they area dero 
. , ' 
fod or torce for themlelvesa patlage; 
and be heavy coup tle carth, that bes 


over tnem, wail wake 2 


kind of pio- 
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grefive {well or undulation®, in wh ch 
we fuppofe earthquakes commonly t 
confilt ; ; and will at length burit he 
caverns with a great fhaking of the 
earth, as in pringing ya mine ; and to 
difcharge themfelves into the Ope: 
air. 

The extraordinary commotions of 
the fea, oblerved at Barbadoes and St. 
Martin’s, within a few hours of the 
greatlearthquakes, one of which fhook 
Spain and Portug il, and the other, 
New England, with fome of the 
cate Meth parts of America ; will 


NOTE. 


‘© * Naturalifls have diftinguifhed 


earthq: iakes intotwo kinds ; one, when 
the motion ts horizontal, or from fideto 
fide ; the other, wheniat is perpen di- 
cular, or right up and down. This 
diftin¢tion may, for aught 1 know, be 
jufl; and yet. perhaps, earthquakes 
more commonly confill tn a kind of 
undulatory motion, which may include 
both the others. For as a wave of 
water, when raifed to us greatefl 
height, fubfides, and, in fubfiding, 
fpreads itfelf horizontally; fo, in hike 
manner, a wave of earth, if I may 
be allowed the exprellion, mult, in 
its de‘cenr, partake. both of an hor- 
zontal and perpendicular motion at 
the fame time : and, for the fame rea 
fon, 11 mut have had both thele mo- 
tions in its afcent ; but thofe particle 
which had been carried forward in one 
cirettion, in the afeent, will return 
ina contrary direétion, in the detcenr. 
Henc e, the velocity, wherewith build 
ings are agitated by an earthquake, ap- 
pearsd ferent at diffe are t heights, they 
being rocked with a kind of angular 
monon, like that ofa cradle > the Up- 
per parts of them moving {wifter, ot 
through greater fpaces, in the fame 
time. than the lower, This vou may 
clearly conceive by turning your 
thouvhts tothe cafe of a veel, float- 
i" « at - It upon flagenant water, and 
then fuddenly aguaicd by a great wave 
rolling under re. In the moticn of 
af-en:, the maft of the veflf-l would 
the {a neé direc e 
hon acthe Wave was MOVING >: al d W 
the mowon of defcen:, baci sward, or 
in the contrary direttion : 
thefe cates, the rop of the 


thrown forward, in 


and in both 
malt woud 
move through greater {paces, than 
bottom.” 
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naturally be aferibed by every body 
tv thole € irthquakes, ofr at | all {o the 
fame caufes as i ofe earthquakes are, 
Now, for my part, can hardly per- 
faade my! felf, that the bare agit ation of 
te ear hat thofe tht . vould by > oreat 
snough to pit the fed mro fuch vehs 
ment commotions. ‘Lo account for 
thele things fatisfactorily, i {cems to 
me, that we mutt have r courte >to an 
eruption oft he: apours, which caufed 
thofe earthquakes. A hy fe times, 
thefe furious vapours, impatient of r 
ftraint, muft have continued to itis 
al ug throu: Tye herr fubterrancous paf- 
fages, vil they found fome piace, 
wit re cue top of the « averns which 
contained them, was mot of fufkcient 
jlreny h to confine them: and there 
they would burlt out of their dun- 
geous, up into day. The 
‘d thole uncom- 
mon motions of th a, that {urprifed 
the inhabitanis of Bi arbadoes an ds rt. 
Martin’s, were very probably inside 


and orl 


s : 
eruptions, wiiicn ¢ - 
- ; 


in the Atlante ocean, : the ealt- 
ward of thofe iflands, and near the 
tame latitudes. — And "what mutt have 


been the commotion, when the va- 
pours, which were able to 
vreat extents Of land and fe , 
are {ure were fhaken tn thefe earth- 
quakes, made ther way, wih un a: 
torce, thro iwh the valt b dy of wate 
that lay over them ! No doubt che Wa- 
tor foamed, and boiled, and raged wih 
inconceivable fury, and was aguared 
into Over grown urOUNta nous waves, 
Lhe Orit el ctot iheer plion propa! ly 
was, that al he he waicr, git hy lay di- 
ctly over the ‘feo , where the 
of che ocean et Out the va 


botrom 


gaped, to 


' 


; 
xe a compact vody, to a great hergh 

al f 
wn theair, ‘The 
ed again as foon as the vapours were 


Ld ' ) 
ours, was biown riypht up, alinot 
¢ 


’ 
' 
' 
i 
hott ui doub:lefs clof 


rged > but there 





nvilt have been 
ap!t or cavity feft in the ocean, im 

; ee ee < 
the place deferred by the water :—Of 


us to fa hone rf Th at followed 

m iit have heen verv cs fides i} le, 
Lhe next ilep would be. that the 
i ghbe uring water wo} ‘4 rth oan 


from all fides, to fill up ihe vacuity ; 
nr‘t, from the nearer parts; and then 
by degrees from the remoter: and by 
that means, forma {pacions con 
around, on the furface et the ecean 
the centre of which would be ihis pu. 
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The motion of the water de feending 
to fil fuic h a pit, I fup; ofe, 
might draw off ihe water fio the 
{hore of Sc. Mariin’s: which was the 
a rt circumilance obferved there. The 

vater, by thus defcending w hil the 
pu, having fallen below us proper 
level, would next be raifed above it, 
erecting itfelf into a mountain, © ver 
the place where the pit was made: 
and then, by falling and rifing alter- 
nately in this place, wield communi- 
cate an undulaiory monen all around 
1t: and the waves, thusexc be vould 


be more numerous, ‘vad of greater 


Was Wiial, 


breadsh, asthe dimenfiens of the pit 
first made were larger, Mean tin 
the water thrown up, at the beginning, 
in a body into the atry woul, 1LS 
weight, f i down im cataracts, ! 
add greatly to che confiufion. - 
tion like this, once b gun, mult 1 ls 


oe propagated to very Conliaeravte dii- 


tances, before ut could be entirely loll; 
and that, to a degree fulheicnt, T 
“a ' } 4 ' ce . 

thouid tank, tea Cauie ftucn roag 
Waves, and to fuch a nium! Cr, > ' sc 
ovterved atthe places before meintion- 
ed. Whether th s,or fometuing ihe 


this, might not probably have Leen 
the procefs of thefe exiraord nary 
{cenes in the ocean, I fubsnic to che 
jyudement of the reader. And f he 
fhall be of this opinion, he will doubs- 
ie{s make a paul: ; and rtlect on the 
great goodnels of heaven, in cauong 
the Vapours to break foith in the ocean 
—a piace, where they could do the 





leatt hurt. The w! mult 
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have follows : fe oat rf ‘ 
been direcied a > f ) 
blaits of 1 preal ony populous city, uss 
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UwWil iiphas sinacon Will paint tO fim. in 
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fome of the great d-partments of bu- 
finets, which mull iall under the ma- 
Nagement o: the great council of the 
union, aud ‘heir officers. 

Vhe fri thing, who) nat urally of- 
fers itfelf to. nfide al on, Is tue ex- 
penfe ef government ; this 1s a./ne 
gud non of the whole, and a) us 
paits. No kind o. admiuuiftrasion 
can be carried on, without expente ; 
and the fcale, or degree of plan and 
execution, mull ever be liiuited by it. 
eo : 

Uwo grand confiderations ofter them 

felves here Dhe eftimate of the 
exper tes which government requ res 5 
and (2.) fuch ways and mv an: of ratt- 
ing { fhevent money to def ay then, 
as will be moft ealy, and leah hurtful 
al d oppre live to the fubj yect. 

The ey is not my prefent pri ncipal 
object: i thall cherefor: only obferve 
upon ny that the wants of govern- 
ment, bke the wants of nature, are 
few, and cafily “pp lied: "tus luxury 
that meus i fi expenfe, an 
drinks up the nei it fountains of fup- 
ply ; and, + uatas motto be lamented, 
the fame luxury, which drinks up the 
greatelt fupplies, does at the fame ume 
corrup! the body, enervate its Nrength, 
and waite thofe powers, whi ch were 
defigned for ufe, ornament or del igitt, 
“Uhe ways and a oa ot Gea pply are 
the object of my princ ipal attention 
at prefent. [ will premife a few pro- 
politions, which appear to me to de- 
ferve ercat confideration her 

I, When a ium of money | 1s want- 
ed, one way of railing it may be 
much eafier than anoiher, ; hi $ Is €- 
qually true in fates, as in indtviduals, 
A man muft alwavs deper 1. fos fup- 
ply. on thofe arricles, which he can 


belt fpare, or wh ch he can diminith 
| 


1 
4 with vt mconve: nce: he fhould 
fir lt fel! h articles, as he has pur 
Dye provided for marker: if thefe 
je noi enough, then juch ay cles of 
his ellute as he ca i foare, always 
- | ‘ (T 
favmficing tuxunes frit, and neceffa- 
ries lail of al 
I. A fh or thing wl 
e fanny inter Or thing woatever, 
on which the burden of tax is lard. ts 
auninifhed emher in quantity or neat 


value 5 e. %, if money is taxed, part 


of the fum eoes to pay the tax: if 


lands, part of the proauce or price 
gocs tO pay it: if cer ds part of the 


II1, The confumption of any thing, 
on whoa ihe burden of tax is laid, 
will always be thereby leflened ; be- 
cauce fic tax will rafe the price of 
the article taxed, and fewer people 
w ll be a le or w illing to pay fuch ad- 
vac of price, than would purchafe, 
if the price was not raifed : and, con- 
fey ve ® 

. Lhe burden of tax ought to 
lie he avieit ou thofe articles, the ufe 
and contumpion of which are leaft 
necetlary to the Community ; and light- 
eft on thofe arucles, the ufe and con- 
{umprtion of which are moft neceflary 
to the community. I think this fo 
plain, that it cannot need any o—- 
be faid on it, either by way of illuitra- 
ton or proof, 

V. ‘Lhe flaples of any country are 
both the fource and meafure of its 
wealih, and therefor re ought to be en- 
courage od and increafed, as far as pof- 
fible. No country can enjoy or con- 
{ume more, than they can _ raife, 
make, er purchafe. No country can 
purchafe more than they can pay for ; 
and no country can make payment be- 

yond the amouni of the ney of their 

fi aples, which remains, after their 
the ir own con fumption ts tubtratted. 
If they go beyond this, they muft run 
in de iy 1, ec. eat the calf in the cow’s 
belly, or confume, this year, the pro- 
ceeds of the next: whch is a dirett 
flep to ruin, and mufl (:f continued) 
end in deftruction. 

VI. The great flaples of the united 
flaies, are our hufbandry, fifheries, 
and manufactures. Trade comes in, 
as the hand-maid of them all—the fer- 
vant that tends upon them—the nurte, 
that iakes away their redundancies. and 
fiipplies all their wants. Thefe we 
may confider as the great fources of 
our wealth; and our trade, as the great 
con luit. through Ww hich it flows. All 
thefe we ought, im found policy, to 
guard, encourage and increale, as far 
as polfible, and to load them, as litile 
as yo ible, with burdens and embar- 
rallmenis, 

VII, Whenany country finds, that 
any articles are growing intoufe, and 
their confi m9 vincrealing fo far, as 

rtful to the profperty of 
the peo; hy or to corrupt their morals 
and economy, it is the intereft and 
eood policy of fach country, to check 
and diminith the ufe and conlumpuoa 


to pecome 
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of fuch articles, down to fuch de- 
grees, as thall conhiil with the greatelt 
happinefs and purity of their peopie. 
VILL. This is done she mot cttec- 
tually and unexceprionably, by taxing 
fuch articles, and thereby railing their 
price fo high, as fhall be neceflary to 
reduce their confump:-on, as far as is 
needful for the general good. The 
force of this oblervation has been fele 
by all natons; ard fumptuary laws 
have been tried in all fhapes, to pre- 
vent or reduce fuch hurtful confump- 
tions : but none ca do ut fo effetiually, 
as rating the price of them, ‘This 
touches the feelings of every purchaf- 
er, and conn tts the ufe of fuch ar- 
ticles with the pain of the purchafer, 
who cannot afford them, fo clofely and 
fo contiantly, as cannot fail to operate 
by way of diminution or difule of 
fuch contumption. And as to fuch 
rich or prodigal people, as can or will 
go to the price of fuch articles, they 
are the very perfons, whom I think the 
moft able and fuitable to pay taxes to 
the flate. | think u would not be dif- 


ficult to enumerate a great number of 


{uch articles of luxury, pride, or 
mere Ornament, whch are growing 'n- 
to fuch excellive ufe among ns, as io 
become dangerous to the wealih, eco- 
nomy, morals, and health of our peo- 
ple, viz. diflilled fpirits of all forts, 
efpecially whifkey, and country rum ; 
all imporied wines; filks of all forts, 
cambricks, iawns, laces, &c, &e. fu- 
pertine cloths and velveis ; jewels of 
all kinds, &c. to which might be add- 
ed, a large catalogue of articles, though 
not fo capitally dangerous as thefe, vet 
fuch, as would admu a check in their 
confumption, without any damage to 
the ftate, fuch as fugar, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, fine linens; all cloths and flutts 
generally ufed by the richer clafs of 
people, &c. all whch may be judi- 
cioully taxed at ten, twenty, fifty, or 
one hundred per cent. on their firlt 
importation: and to thefe might be 
added, a {mall duty of perhaps five 
per cent. on all other imported goods 
whatever, 

Two things are here to be confidered 
and proved, 1. Uhacthis mode of tax- 
ation would be more beneficial to the 
community, than any other: and, ed, 
That this mode is pratticable. 

If thefe two things are fairly and 
clearly proved, I think there can be 
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no 100m lef for doubt, whether this 
kind of taxation ought to be imme- 
d ately adopted and put in practice, 

I wil oer my reafons in favour of 
thefe propohiiions, as fully, cleariy, 
and truly as ! can; and hope they 
may be judged worrhy of a candid at- 
tention, 
place, to point out che benehts arifing 
trom this ‘node of taxation. 

[To be coniznued. | 
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Account of the friilement of Newe 
Madrid ;—in a Leiter to dr. John 
Morgan, Pitladelphia, 

New Madrid, “api wl 44, 1789. 

Sir, 
HE inclemency of the feafon, 
and the precau ions necelfary for 
the advamage and fecurity of our 
party and enterprize, rendered our 
voyage, down the Ono, along though 
not a difayreeable ove. We have 
now been in the Mulithppi two 
months, mofl of which time has been 
taken up in viliumg the lands, from 
cape St. Come, ou the north, to this 
place on the fouth; and weltward to 
the mver St. Francois, the general 
courfe of which is parallel with the 

Miihitlipp1, and from twenty to thirty 

miles diitant. 

Colonel Morgan, with nineteen 
others, undertook to reconnoitre the 
lands, abovesor north of the Ohio: 
this gave him the earlieit opportumity 
of producing his credentials to Don 
Manuel Perez, governor of the Il- 
linois, who treated him, and thofe 
thai accompanied him, wiih the great- 
ell polrenels. ‘Lheir arnval, after 
therr bufinefs was known, created 
a veneral joy throughout the country, 
anong all ranks of ats inhabitants :— 
even the neighbouring Indians have 
exprefled the greatelt pleafure at our 
arrival and mtention of fettlemenc. 
There is not a fingle nation or tribe 
of Indians, who claim, or prerend to 
claim a foot of the land, granted to 
colonel Morgan. This is a grand 
matter in favour of our fettlement. 

The governour very cheerfully fup- 
plied our party with every necefla- 
ry, demanded by colonel Morgan, 
and parucularly with horfes and 
guides, to reconnottre all the lands 
to the weltern limits, and from north 
to fouch in the interior country, 


I w.il endeavour in the hrft - 
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Tn an undertaking of this nature, it 
is not to be doubted, but different 
cpnuons have prevatled amongll us, 
wih reipece to the molt advantageous 
fsuation to eftabhith the firit  fettle- 
ment of tarmers and planters, A con- 
liderable number of repucable French 
unites, on the American fide of the 
‘inois, who propofe to jon us, 
w ihed to influence our pu {ements in 
favour of a very beant) ful fituation 
and country, about twelve leayues a- 
hove the Ono, A number of Ame- 
rica i farmae rs, deputed from pott Vin- 
cent. and tome others of our party 
were del ehted with the country op- 
polite ro the Ohio, one — back 
from the river, to oe there is ac- 
cefs by a rivulet, hat a hint es ufelf 
into the: Mithitlry ge about two anda 
half or chee miles above the Ohio, 
S ye declared for a fituation, to 
whic . there 1s a good landing, atthe 
vine 1 foods, about ame miles below 
ie Oi 10, and in a wery fine country : 
it after maturely conkidering every 
rceumilance, so fully ex 
mnmtry in this peighbow lood, we 
have united in the refolution, to ell 1- 
ith our new city, whence this letter 
1S dated, about twelve leagues below 
sz Ohio, ata place formerly called 
Pr’ Anfe la Graille, or the Greafy 
Bend, below the mouth of a river, 
marked in captain Huichins’s mip, 
Chepoufea or Sound river. Here 
the banks of the Mithilipp:, for a 
confiderable length, are high, dry, 
and pleafant ; and the fol, we!lward 
io the river St. Francois, 1s of the 
molt defirable quality for Indian corn, 
tobacco, flax, hemp, cotton, and ip- 
divo; though by fome tt 1s deemed 
tov rich for wheat—infomuch that we 

verily believe, there is not an acre of 
une: chivable or even indifferent land, 
within a thoufand fquare miles 

the country rifes gradually from 

Miihihppt, into fine, dry, plea- 
fant and | he eakhh ul grounds, a ‘or 
fwe beleve) in beauty and quality, t 

‘ry olner part of America, 

Lhe bimts of our new city of M ad- 
are to extend four miles fouth, 
down the river, and two miles welt 
frou ot, fo as to crois a beaurrfal, lv- 
ime, deep dike of the pureit {pring 
water, one hundred yards wide, and 
feveral leagues in leneth, norh and 


im 
} 
i 


om -<—s = 


louis, culpiy ng ufelf by a conllant, 
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rapid, narrow ftream, through the 
centre ot the city. ‘Tbe banks of this 
lake, which 1s called St. Anne’s, are 
high, beautiful, and pleafanc; the 
waier deep, clear and tweet: the bor- 
toma clean tand, free from wood, 
fhrabs, or other vegetables, and well 
ftored with filh, Orn each fide of this 
delightful lake, ilreets are to be laid 
out, one hundred feet wide, and a road 
to be contnued round it, of the faine 
breadth : and the trees are directed to 
be preferved forever, for the healih 
and pleafure of the citizens. 

A {treet one hundred and twenty 
feet wide, on the banks of the Miflit- 
fipp!, Is latd out; and the trees ere di- 
rected to be preferved forthe fame 
purpote, 

Twelve acres, in acentral part of 


the city, are to be referved in bke 


sen. and to be ornamented, im- 
proved and regulated by the mag:ftra- 
cy of the city, for public walks ; and 
forty lots, of half an acre each, are 
appropriated to fuch public ufes asthe 
ciuzens {hall recominend, or the chef 
magiitrate dirett; and one lot, of 
twelve acres, isto be referved for the 
king’s ufe. One city lot, of half an 
acre, and one out lot of hve acres, to 
be a free gift to each of the fix hun- 
dred firtt fetilers. 

Our furveyers are now engag ed in 
laying out the city, and out lots, upon 
an extenfive and approved pl. n, and 
in furveying the country into f are 5 oF 
three hur ndred and twenty acres each, 
previous to in divid als mak ing any 
choice or fettlement. Theite farms, 
and the conditions of fettlement, being 
alfoupena plan umverfally fausfacio- 
ry, will prevent the endlefs law-fuits, 
which the d ferent modes, eltablithed 
in other countries, have entailed up- 
on the pollerity of che firfl fettlers. 

We have built cabins, and a maga- 
z'ne for provifions; and are proceed- 
ing to make gardens, and to plough 
and plant one hundred acres of the 
finefl pratrze land inthe world, with 
Indian corn, hemp, flax, colton, to- 
bacco, and potatoes. 

The umber here differs, in fome 
inftances, from what you have in the 
middle flates of America; yet we 
have white oaks of an extraordinary 
great fize, tall and flraight ; alfo black 
oaks, mulberry, afh, poplar, perci- 


mons, crab-apple in abundance, and 
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larger than ever we faw before, hick- 
ery, walnut, locull, &c. and faflafias 
trees of two feet diameter, and of an 
extraordinary length and firaighinets, 
are common here. The underwood 
1s principally cane and {pice, 

Lhe kinds of umber, unknown to 
you, are cyprefs, pacan, coflee, cu- 
cumber, and jome others, The cyprefs 
rows on thé low land, along the river, 
nd is equal in quality to white cedar. 
We havea hne tract of this in our 
neighbourhood, which colonel Mor- 
gan has directed to be furveyed, into 
lots of a furtable fize, to accommo- 
date every farm. 

We are pleated with the climaie, 

nd have reafon to believe, that we 
have at laft found a country, equal to 
our mott fanguine withes. 

Several principal French genile- 
men, at Ste. Genevieve, have otfered 
to cond ict colonel Morgan, or any 
perfon he pleafes to tend, to as fine 
yron and lead mines, as any Ame- 
rica, cach within a fimall day’s jour- 
ney of the Muhfhppi, and within the 
bounds of his te It is intend- 
ed to preferve thefe, for fome perfon 
or perfons of fulhicient capital and 
know! cage, to undertake to work 
them, 


Sale fprin 7S are 


rrulory. 


faid to be difp rfed 
through al! the country : as we have 
this information from ihe beft autho- 
rity, we bel eve it; but have not yet 
vilit ‘day Ve 

The banks of the Milithppi, for 
many leagues In extent, commencing 
about twenty miles above the Ohio, 
are a continued chain of lime-ftone ; 
bur we have not as yet found any in 
this neighbourhood, 

We could mention many other par- 
ticulars, which wonld be pleating to 
our friends; but this would require 
more time to write, (han we can tpare 
from our other necellary employ- 
nifll however add, that 


a tnouland farms are diretied to be 


turveved, which will foon be exe ut- 
ee}. for the periiric 1 are chou e ai {efe 
tiement of all families, who fhall 
come here next fall; and that the 


Octobe: ’ No- 


r, December, and January, 

Ne molt proper to ary lere, as 

the farmer can bean to plough an 
February, and contiue that wok 
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After the furveys are complet-d, 
colonel Morgan aud mayor Ni ‘C ily 
will proceed tu New York, wza New 
and Cuba; ana colonel 
Shreve, captain Light, and cipiain 
‘Payior, with all others, who con. 
clude io return unmediately for their 
families, will afcend the Oho in 
time, to leave Fort Put again, for 
this place, in October. 

Captain Hewiling ul ¢ 
direction of a number of fingle mer 
to plant a hundred acies ot Ind:an 
corn, foime tobacco, cotton, fax, and 
hemp—colonel ee i has dupphed 
him with horfes, ploughs, &c. he will 
be able to build a good houle and 
mill, aganft his father’s and browher’s 
arrival here, next fall. 

4\s nota lingle perton ¢ four whole 
party, confiiling of feventy men, das 
been fick an hour, nor met with ans 
accident; but, on the contrary, ail 
enjoy perfect he ih, ana are in hiva 

iprrits On the diteos - 
Hana we thins 
tion the name of a: y one m paru- 


Orieans 


" 
mncegicls (0 Ifcheq 


cular, Weare, fir, 

Your obedient, humble fervants. 

Signed 
George M Cully, jfotn Ward, 
f An D dge, sjrae l Sare = 
Peter Light, John Stewart, 
David Kantin, james khea, 
Samus Sitima? uy 
To dr. Jo n Ne Prats, a tdi , 


<>. _— -_—> -_ <dd> 


Whether it: be moft beneficial to the 
: : 
untted fiates, to promote egricul- 
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our firlt parents and primiive anccl- 
! 7 
tors, bt as peen < I a it 
higheft etlir on, by W nen of 
€ y nation, for tt int ( 
’ S , 
attends it, and forthe | band 
gour of body it produces. It has hed 
a great num-.e i fovere:igy princes, 
amongit it patrons a rd cultivat Re 


n rt only for the pr afures, bat allo 
for the profits, a 
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the moft effential wants of individu- 
ais, ay in producing riches to a nati- 
ov. Sone countnes, from their high 
flaie of agriculture, becoming grana- 
ries to neighbour;ag nations, have a- 
bounded proportionably tn wealth, po- 
pulation, the arts of peace and the 
magazines of war, as hiltory fhews 
to have been the cafe of AZgy pt. 

In new countries, in particular, 
and confequent!y at frit buc thinly m- 
habited, « becomes a primary object, 
to culuivate the earth, in preference 
to every other manual labour and pur- 
duit, Wherever good lands abound, 
whatever can be railed from them, 
will be an article of worth. And 
whereas labour is dear from the {car- 
city of hands, the produce of the 
eacth will yre!d greater emoluments to 
the hufbandman, thanany other tpecies 
of lebour. In this country efpecially, 
which is fo extenfive, and the num- 
ber of fettlers io fimall in proportion 
to the land they pott: 's, averulture 
will more abundantly fupply our 
wants, than the manufacturing any 
k id ( f LOK ds can d , w! ereof the 
chicf value depends on the labour of 
many. 

From the largefl accounts we have, 
the number of inhabitants, im the u- 
nitcd flates of America, falls inort of 
three millious; but the lani, fit for 
tillage, paflurage and other purpotes 
of rural ite, ts capable of furnithing 
above hfiy mithons of perfons, with- 
out berg over-crouded. Abound- 
Ing with materials trom the pro duce 
of the earth, the prefent generation 
can comm. ind a fi ipply of the articles 
they require, mn greater plenty, and 
of better quality, than it would be 
pollible to manufacture ourfelves. 
The neceffaries of life are compara- 
uvely few. ‘Lhefe are ealily pro- 
cured from our lands. But the ar- 
ticles of manufactures and commerce, 
which not only ferve to fupgly our 
real wants, but contribute to our i- 
maginary wants and luxury, are in- 
mumerable, Inthis our as vet infant 
{tare, we are therefore loudly called 
up nT} hy our Ww ants, by our inierells, by 
the firit law of nature, and good po- 
hey, to give our chief attention to 
asriculture: fir‘t, for the more im- 
me diate { ippis of our neceflitic 3. and 
fecondiv. tofurn fh us with the moit 


etiectual means of procuring, in the 
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way of barter and commerce, all thofe 
things, which we cacnot expect or 
hope to obiain | 





by our own fabour. 

Mechanic arts may be juftly con- 
fidered, as the off pring of that plen- 
ty, which agriculture begets; but 
they are generally flow im their pro- 
grefs at firll, and take a long time, 
before they reach to any degree of 
eminence. It 1s found olicy then, 
andthe true interefl of this country, 
to encourage the eiteaial difpofition 
of the Americans to cultivate the 
ground, and draw from it the raw, 
but ufeful materials, of which it is 
fo capable with hile labour, and to 
fupply the tranf-atlantic nations of 
Europe, that depend uponthe:r num- 
bers, to manufacture for us whatever 
we fland in need of; which, from 
their fkill and long experience, they 
can afford with greater eafe and 
cheapnefs, than we can furnifh our- 
felves. 

To evince the truth of this affer- 
re let us reflect, with what fuccefs 

hele flates, when they were yet but 
nara be of Britain, purfued this plan 
of condutt, in adhering to their fith- 
erics, and in clearing and cultivating 
the ground: thus furn fhing the Well 
Indies with lumber r, iron, flour and 
other geeye and Great Britain 
herfelf, and, through her, the coun- 
tries fubject to her dominion, and 
connected with her by treaties of 
friendfh p and commerce, with fith, 
naval flores, tobacco, pot-afh, rice, 
indigo, filk, hemp, flax-feed, and 
other materials for their different ma- 
nutactures. 

It requires no great extent of ac- 
quaintance with the products and ex- 
ports of the d:fferent united flates of 
America, to perceive, that our molt 
ceriain and fubltantial riches flow 
froin agriculture, hunting, fhfhing, 
exploring the earth, and furnifhing 
thofe raw materials for commerce, 
which, in return, bring in the-wealth 
and conveniences of other nations. 

The plenty of codfifh on the coafls 
of New England, as well as falmon, 
herring, and a variety and abundance 
of other fpecies of flh, which em- 
ploya great number of their fea-far- 
ing people to catch, falt, barrel, and 
aes ‘port them to Portu; gal, Spain, 

taly and the Levant, is to be con- 
fudeved asarich mine, from which 
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they derive great wealth, with com- 
paratively lutle labour, Lhe buafinets 
of fhip building, the cheapnefs of 
which depends upon the quantity 
and convenience of umber wih 
which the country abounds, and the 
interelt of the hufbandman to clear his 
ground—1s another great fource of 
power and riches, By thefe means, 

and the making of pot-afh. from the 
trees, they burn to clear their lands, 
(which ts a valuabie arucle of export) 
together with their lumber and naval 
fiores, they are enabled to fupply 
foreigners wih thofe articles, from 
which they acquire ample and valuable 
returns. Hence, two, they are fur- 
nifhed with attive and healthy feamen, 

for manning their veffels, and for car- 
rying on their commerce with different 
and diflant parts of the world. 

The middle flates, viz. New York, 
New Jerfey, Pennfylvania, and Dela- 
ware,are, in general, fertile intheirfo:l, 
and abound in all kinds of excellent 
grain. They alfo abound in mines of 
tron ore, from which pig and bat irea 
aie made, and afford valuable ariiciles 
of remittance to different countries, 
by fiurntthing materials for their cait- 
ing aad various mechanic arts. It ts 
not my intention to enlarge upon trade, 
farther than to point out the raw ma- 
terials, produced from agriculture and 
working of the earth, which may be 
employed to greater advantage by us, 
in our prefent ilate, as arricles of 
commerce, than as mere objects of 
manufactures for ourfelves, 

I mult here obferve, that, where I 
have referred fome particular products 
of the earttr, to fome flates only, it 1s 
to be underftood, that the fame, or 
feveral of thofe articles, , may likewrfe 
be the productions of others, or cult- 
tivated in them wih advantage ; al- 
though, for the fake of brevity, Ihave 


made no mention or repetition of 
them, as your fuperior knowledge of 


the { ibje t will re adily enable you to 
fupply my omilions. 

Yobacco has been juflly confidered 
as the great flaple, and flanding com- 
modity, of Maryland and Vorginia, 


which flates are to the fouthward of 


Pennfylvania and Delaware: and tt 
may be alfo raifed in the three remain- 
ing flates tothe fouthward of Virgi- 
nia, viz. the two Carolinas and Geor- 
gid. beg tobacco, which was annu- 


Vor. VI. 
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ally fhipped to Great Britain, before 
the revolution, fell litle thort of one 
hundred thoufand hogiheads ; and the 
amount of the cufloms was abovea 
million of pounds fterling. “Phe three 
great flaples of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, confifting of rice, indigo, 
and naval flores, were then computed 
at near half amillion more. Belides 
which, Georgia has produced great 
quantiues of raw filk, which, being 
exported to Engiand, came initio com- 
petition with, and indeed obtained the 


pre- eminence over, the finett hik of 


Piémont, for which half a million 
per annum had been paid. Georga 
has been allo engaged in making and 
exporting pot-atlh, an article of great 
demand in bleaching, and ina variety 
of other trades and manufittures. 
Krom thos narrative it app ears, of 
what amazing confequence 1 has been 
to North A: merica, to confine "her 
chief views to the improvement of 
her filheries and agriculinre; and to 
depend ups zi the exportation of thof= 
raw materials, w hich fhe has derived 
from the waie “¢, the furface an ‘a1 bow- 
els of the earth, to draw from the ra- 
tons of Europe, and their dependen- 
cies, every article of commerce and 
manufacture, which fhe flood in need 
of, and whach fhe could not optain, 
by turning the labour of her inha! 
ants to manufactures and es nice ety i- 
nic arts, ‘Lhe employment of hunt- 
ing, and a trade with the native In- 
d:ans employed in hunting, has a cone 
nexion with thisiubject. Tlence, we 
procure furs, and peltries ¢ of all forts, 
which are exporied, as raw materials 
for the manufactures of other countries, 
and prove a new fource of wealih. 
‘The riches not only of Armerica, 
but of every other country, depend 
chiefly upon the product of their lands. 
and upon the quantity and value of 
the articles exported from it, above 
what are imported, which gives the 
balance of trade in favour of fuch 
country, Should we then artempr. by 
turning our thoughts unfeafonably. 


' 
t 
‘ 


and beyond what we are capable of 


executing with eafe. to manufacture 
more than our necellities reqinre, and 
export lefs of our produce, we fhou!d 
{oon find the balance of trade againit 
us, and ourfeives greatly impoverihed, 

Such wi wuld b= the natural confe- 
guence of check ng agriculture, from 
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which our wealih immediately flows, 
and making it give way 10 mechamec 
aris, which cannot be carried on here 
with the fame eafe and advantage, as 
tn older and more populous countries. 
Let me repeat, that the principal ar- 
ticles of arts and cominerce are the 
productions of agriculiure, by means 
of wiech, after we have fupplied our 
own demands, we are enabled to bring 
to us the manufactures, and produc- 
tions of other countries, that we {Land 
in necdof, Krom a due attention to 
our egric mt ure, our fifhertes and bunt- 
Ings and the commerce we ellablith 
on thein, the means of living become 
eafy, early marriages are promoted, 
and population - ‘increafed-—witnefs 
the coails and Ahi ng townsof New 
Eng! ind, and the rapid encreafe of 
the children of the indullrious huf- 
band:inen. ‘This is the confequence 
of the greater cafe of rearing and 
maintaining large families. It alfo 
invites a greater number of foreigners 
to vifit and fettle in the country, who 
WX wrth us are become one people ; 
the fame in their intereifls, purfuits and 
manners. 
Whenever a country is fully Nock - 
ed with inhabitants, tus then ina fi- 
tuation to require and encourage ma- 
rufactt Ire’, beyond what ts practicable 
or prudent to attempt, in is early 
flare. But I mean not, m denying a 
preference to the mechanic arts in 
our prefent circumiiances, to exclude 
from a proper thare of attention to 
~ obsett, all fuch hands as can be 
ell {pared from agriculture and com- 
aaa or {uch as may be neceffary 
for cloathing. for building fhips and 
houfes, and for working up thofe ma- 
tertals , which can be manufattured, 
wich more eale and$profitto ourfelves, 
than 1 he y can be imported. T even 
think, as grapes are the natural pro- 
duce of our conntry, that planting 
vineyards, and making wines, at leaft 
for our own ufe and confumption, 
— he beneficial; and that, while 
> foumhern flates give their attention 
tO at railing of cotton, the more popue 
lous fhaies to the nocthward might 
employ many hands and proper ma- 
chines in carding, fp:nning and weav- 
ing ty which would be a great faving 
to the inhabitants of America, 
{ conclude, asa confequence of 
what I have advanced, that, whilit 


the manumiffion of faves. 
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inhabited 


elder and more thickly 
countries are employed in’ manufac- 
tures, the Americans ought to lay 
themfeives out to raife all forts of 
commodities, to ht them fora market, 
and thus to furnith other nations with 
the materials, of which they fland in 
need for carrying on their eflablifhed 
manufactures, and fo derive greater 
advantages from trading with them, 
than it 1s pollible by following the 
mechanic arts and manufacturing for 
ourfelves, uil we are more capable, 
from our numbers aud wealth, of car- 
rying on fuch undertakings. 
> > GP .-«-- 

Speer of William Pinckney, ¢/7. 

of Hartford county, Maryland, in 

the affembly of that fate, at the ar 

laft [cffion, when the report of a 

committee of the houfe, favourable 

to a petition for the relicf of the 

opprefed faves, was under con 

fide ratwon, 

Mr. Spraker, 


B EFORE I proceed to del ver 
my fentiments, on the fibyect 
matter of the report, under conlie 
deration, I muit entreat the members 
of this houfeto hear me with patience, 
and not to co ndeim: n what I may b ip- 
pentoa vance, in frpport of the opt- 
nion I have tormed, until they fhall 
have heard me our. = I ain confeious, 
fir, that upon this occafion, I have 
long-eftabhiihed principles to combat, 
and deep-rooted prejudices to defeat ; 
that I have fears and apprehenfions to 
filence, which the ais of former te- 
giflatures have fantiioned, and that 
{what ts equivalent to a holt of difh- 
culties} the popular impreffions are a- 
gainit me: but, if lam honoured wh 

fame indulgent attention, which 
the houfe has been pleafed to afford 
me on pall fubjefts of deliberation, I 
do not defpair of furmounting all the fe 
obllacles, in the common caufe o f jul 
nice, humanity, and policy. The re- 
port appears to me to have two objetis 
in view : to anmihrlate the exilting re- 
ftramnts on the voluntary emancipation 
of ilaves, and to relieve a particular olf- 
{pring fromthe punifhment, heretofore 
inflicted on them for the mere tranf- 
grelhon of their parents. ‘To the 
whole report, feparately and collec- 
tively, my hearty affent, my cordial 
allutance, fhall be given. It was the 
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policy of this country, fir, from an 
early period of colonization, down to 
to the revolution, to encourage an in- 
portation of { flaves, for purpofes, which 
(iF conjecture may be indulged) had 
been far better an{wered, without their 
athiiance. That this inhuman policy 
was a difgrace to the colony, a 
difhonour to the legiflature, and a 
{candal to human nature, we need 
not at this enlightened period labour 
to prove. ‘The generous mind, thac 
has adequate ideas of the inherent 
rights of mankind, and knows the va- 
hue of them, mult feel its indignation 
rife agaiull ihe dbameful trafic, that 
introduces fiavery into a couniry, 
which feems to have been defigned by 
providence, as an atylum for thofe 
whom the arm ot power had pet le- 
cured, and not asa nurfery for wretch- 
es, iiripped of every privilege which 
heaven imtended for its rational crea- 
tures, and reduced toa level wih— 
way become themflelves—the mere 
goods and chattels of their matters, 
Sir, by the eternal! principles of na- 
tural juliice, no malier in the flae 
has a right to hold his flave in bond- 
age for a fingle hour; but the law — 
the land—which (however opprefliv 
and unjult, however inconfilent wih 
the great ground- work of the late re- 
voluuon, and our prefent frame of 
xovernment) we cannot, prude nce, 
or from a regard to individual rights, 
abohih—has authorifed a flavery, as 
bad, or perhaps worfe than, the moft 
abfolute, unconditional fervitude, that 
ever England knew, in the early ages 
of us empire, under the tyrannical 
policy of the Danes, the feudal te- 
nures of the Saxons, or the pure vil- 
janage of the Normans, bur, ir. 
Speaker, becaufe a reipect for the 
peace and fafety of the community, 
and the already injured rights of indi- 
viduals, forbids a compulfory libera- 
tion of thefe unfortunate creatures, 
fhall we unneceflarily refine upon 
this gloomy fyllem of bondage, and 
prevent the owner of a {lave from ma- 
numitting him, atthe only probable 
veriod, when the warm feelings of 
Geamaiiiie e, and the gentle workings 
of commiferation difpofe him to the 
generous deed ?—Sir, the natural cha- 
racier of Maryland ts fufliciently ful- 
lied, and difhonoured, by barely to- 
erating Qavery : but when it is found, 
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that your Jaws give every poffible en- 
couragement lo Ms conunuance to the 
latell generations, and are ingenious 
to prevent even us flow and gradual 
decline, how is the die of the impu- 
tation decpencd ?P—It may even be 
thought, that our ae glorieus frug- 
gle for hibesty, did noi onginate im 
principle, but took us rife from po- 
pular caprice, the rage of faction, or 
the intemperance of party. Let be 
remembered, mr. Speaker. that, even 
in the days of feudal barbarity—when 
the minds of men were un-expanded 
by that liberality of fentiument, which 
fprings from civilization and rehne- 
ment—f:ch was the antipathy, im Lng- 
land, againtt private bondage, thet, fo 
far from being ftudious to Hep the pre- 
gref{s of emancipation, the courts of 
law (aided by legiflauve connivance) 
were inventive to liberate, by con- 
ftrucuon, If, for example, a man 
brought an aciton againit his villa, 
it was prefumed, that he de fiynen to 
manumit him ; and, although perhaps 
this prefumption was, in tincry-nine 
inflances out of a hundred, contrary 
to the fatt, yet, upon this ground 
alone, were bondmen acjudgee to b 
free. 

Sir.—I fincerely wifh, u were in 
my power, to impart my feelings, 
ugon this fubjeét, to thote who hear 
mie—they would then Maren Na: 
that, winle the owner was protes ed in 
the property of bis flave, he might as 
the fame time be allowed to relinquith 
that property to the unhappy fubjecr, 
whenever he fhould be fo inched. 
They would then feel, that denying 
ims privileze was repugnant to every 
principle of humaniy—en cverlalling 
fiigmaon our government—an att ot 
unequalled barbarnity—without a co- 
lour of policy, or @ pretext of necei- 
fity, to pullify tt. 

Sir, let gentlemen put au home to 
themielves, that afrer providence hes 
crowned our exertion s, n the caule 
of general freedom, with fuccefs, and 
led us on to independence through a 
myriad of dangers, and in defiance of 
obllacles crowding thick upon each 
other, we fhould not fo soon forget 
ihe principles 2 whict h we iled to 
arms, and lofe all fenfe of that intere 

pofirion of heaven, by which alone 
ws could have been faved from the 
erafp ef arbitrary power, We may 
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tall of liberty in our public councils ; 
and fancy, that we feel a reverence 
for her dictates—-we may dec laim, 
with all the vehemence of animated 
rhetoric, againfl oppreflon, and flat- 
ter ourfelves, that we det i the ugly 
monfter—but fo long as we continue 
to cherifh the poifonous weed of par- 
wal flavery among us, the world wall 
doubt our fincerity . Inthe name of 
hearen, wiih what face can we callour- 
{elves the friends of e qual freedom 
= the inherent rights of our {pecies, 
hen we wantonly pais laws inimical 
to cach—when we reject every oppor- 
tunity of deilroying, by filent, mmper- 
ceptible degrees, the horrid fabric of 
yndiv idual bondage, reared by the 
mercenary hands of thofe, from whom 
the facred flame of liberty received 
no devotion ? 

Sir, it is pitiable to reflect, to what 
wild inconfiltencies, to what oppofite 
extremes we are hurried, by the frail- 
ty of our nature. Long have I been 
convinced, that no generous fenti- 
mentof which the human heart is ca- 
pable, no elevated pathon of the foul 
that digmfes mank nd, can obtain an 
uniform and perfect dominion—to 
day we may be aroufed as one man, 
by a wonderful and unaccountable 
{yarnathy, again? the lawlefs invader 
of the rights of his fellow-creatures : 
fy-mMOTroOw ota may be girl y of the 
fame 0; pre iT; on, which we reprobaied 
and retilled in another. Is u, mr, 
Speaker, becaufe the complexion of 
thefe devoted viétims iss not quite fo 
deliate as ours—is tt, becaute their 
untutored minds (humbled and debaf- 
ed by the hereditary yoke) appear lefs 
active and capactous than our own— 
or, isit, becaufe we have been fo ha- 
brtnated totherr fituation, as to become 
callous to the horrors of it—that we 
are determined, whether polite or 
pot, to keep them, ull ume fha!l be 
no amore, ona level wih the brutes ? 
For “nothing” fays Montetqureu, 
““fo muchallhm iates a man toa brute, 
as hving among freemen, himfelf a 
flave.’ 

Call not Marvland a land of |iber- 
ty—-do not pretend, that fhe has cho- 
fen this country as an afylum—thar 
here fhe has erecled her temple, and 
conteci ated her fhiine—when herealfo 
} eT unhatiowed enemy holds his hel- 
4h pandemonium, and our rulers of- 
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fer facrifice at his polluted altars. The 
lilly and the bramble may grow tn {o- 
cial proximity—but liberty and flavery 
delight in feparation, 

Sir! let us figure to ourfelves, for 
a moment, one of thefe unhappy vic- 
tims, more ingormed than the reft, 

pleading, at the bar of this houfe, the 
ab ot himfelf and his fellow-fuf- 
ferers—what would be the language 
of this orator of nature P—Thus, my 
imagination tells me, he would ad- 
drets us. 

** We belong, by the policy of the 
country, to our matters; and {ubmit to 
our rigorous deltiny—we do not alk 
you to diveft them of their property ; 
becaufe we are confcious you have not 
the power—we do not intreat you to 
compel an emanc:pation of us or our 
pofterity, becaufe juttice to your fellow- 
citizens forbids it—we only fupplicare 
you, not to arreft the genile arm of hu- 
manity, when it may be ftretched forth 
in our behalf-—not to wage hoftiliues 
againft that moral or religious convics 
tion, which may atany tme incline 
our maflers to give freedom to us, or 
our unoffending offspring—not to mn- 
terpofe legiflative obilacles: othe courfe 
of voluntary manumillion, —— Thus 
fhall you nether violate the mghts of 
your people, nor endanger the quiet of 
the community, while you vindicate 
your prib lic councils from the imputa- 
tion of crueliy, andthe fligma of caufe- 
lefs, unprovoked opprethon.——We 
have never (would he ar gue) rebelled 
againft our mailers—-We have never 
thrown your xt ernment mo a fer- 
ment, by ftruggles to regain the inde- 
pe ndence of our fa:hers—We have 

yielded our necks fubmillive to the 
ares , and, without a murmur, acquief- 
ced inthe privation of our native rights, 
We conjure you then, n the name ot 
the common parent of mankind— re- 
wardus not, for this long and patient 
acqineicence, by fhuttung up the main 
avenues to our liberation,—by with- 
holding from us the poor privilege of 
benehting by t the kind indulgence, the 
generous intenti ions of our fuperiors.’ 

What could we anfwer to argu- 
ments like thefe >—Silent and perem- 
tory, we mipht reyett the application 
—but no words could juttify the deed. 

In vain fhould we refort to apo- 
logies, grounded on ihe fallacious fo g- 
geltions of a cautious and tumid poli- 
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cy. I would as foon believe the in- 
coherent tale of a fchool boy, who 
fhould tell me, he had been frightened 
by agholt, as that the grant of this 
permiflion ought in any degree to a- 
ijarmus. Are we apprelienfive, that 
thefe men will become more dange- 
rous, by becoming freemen? Are we 
alarmed, lell, by being adinuted to 
the enjoyment of civil rights, they 
will be infpired with a deadly enmity 

againit the rights of others? Strange, 
unaccountable paradox ! How much 
more rational would i be, to argue, 
that the natural enemy of the privt- 

lezes of a freeman, 1s he, who ts rob- 
bed of them himteif ! In him the foul 
dzmon of jealoutly converts the fenfe 
of his own debalement, nto a ran- 
coureus hatred for the more aufptcious 
fate of others—-while from him, whom 
you have raifed from the degrading ii- 
tuation of a flave,—whom you have 


reltored to that rank, in the order of 


the umverfe, which the maliguity of 
his fortune prevented him trom attain- 
ing before,—from fuch a man (uniefs 
his foul be ten thoufand times blacker 
than bis complexion) you may reafon- 


ably hope for all the happy eitetts of 


the warmell gratitude and love. 

Sir, let us not limit our views to 
the fhort period of a life in being; let 
us extend them along the contunuous 
line of endlefs generations yetto come 
—How wiil the millions, that now 
teemanthe wom) of fururity, and whom 
your prefent laws would doom to the 
curfe of perpetual bondage, feel the 
mfp ration of gratitude, tothofe, whofe 
facred love ot liberty thail have open- 
ed the door, to therr admillion within 
the pale of freedom? Difhonorable 
tothe fpeciesis the idea, that they 
would ever prove injurious to our 
invereits—releafed fromthe fhackles 
of ilavery, by the yultice of government 
and the bounty cf individuals—the 
wantof fidelity and attachment, would 
be next to umpotlible 

Sir, when we talk of policy, it 
would be weil for us to reflect, whe- 
ther pride is not at the bottom of it; 
whether we do not fee! our van ny aud 
felf-contequence wounded at the ide: 
of a dutky African participating equal- 
ly with ourfelves, im the rights of hu- 
man nature, and rifing to a level wih 
us. from the lowell pomt of degrada- 
tion, 
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Prejudices of this kind, fir, are of- 
ten {fo powerful, as to perfuade us, that 
whatever countervails them, 1s the ex- 
tremity of folly, and that the pecu- 
lar path of wiidom, 1s that which 
leads to their gratification—but it ts for 
us, to be fuperior to the influence of 
fuch u ngenérous motives ; 1 1s for us, 
to reflett, that whatever the com- 
plexion, however ignoble the ancet- 
try, or uncultivated the mind, one 
univerfal father gave being to them 
and us; and, with that being, con- 
ferred the unalienable rights of the 
fpectes. But I have heard tt argued, 
that if you permit a matter to masu- 
mit his flaves by his laft will! and te 
tament, as foon as they d:fcover he 
has done fo, they will dellroy him, to 
prevent a revocation—never was a 
weaker defence attempted, to jiftif: 
the fevertty of perfecution—never did 
a bigoted on ) condemn an - 
retic to torture and to death, upor 
grounds lefs adequate to jullify in 
horr d fenrence. 

Sir, is it not obvious, that_the ar- 
gument applies equally againtl all de- 
viles whatloever, for any perfon’s he- 
net. Kor, if an advantageous be- 
queit is made, even to a wihtte man, 
has he not the fame temptation, to cut 
fhort the life of his benefatior, to fe- 


cure and accelerate the enjoyinent of 


the benef ? 

As the univerfalitv of this argue 
ment renders it completely nugatory, 
fo is its cruelty palpable, by tts being 
more applicable io other intlances, 10 
which wt has never bs en apy lied atail, 
than to the cafe under confideraii 
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Letter on flav Ye By aGnegre. 
AM one of that unfortunate race 
of men, who are dillyneurthed Frou 

the refh of the human fpecies, by a 
black fkin and woolly harr—difadvan- 
tases Of very bitte momentin they 
feives, but which prove to us ate 

of the greatetl mitery, becaufe th 
are men, who will not be perfiaded, 
that it is po hble for a human foul te 
be lodged within afable beav. 1 
Weit Indian planters conid nor. 
they thought us men, fo wanton! 
{pill our hloed s nor “oe th * naive 
of this land of liberrv, deeming ts « 
the fame fpecies with themie! 
fubimit to be anftrumental in enflasi: 
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us, or think us proper fubjeéts of a 
ford:d commerce. Yet, flrong as the 
reyudices againil us are, it will not, 1 
pe, on this fide of the Aclantic, be 
conlidered as a crime , for a poor afri- 
can not to confefs himfelf a being of 
an inferior order to thofe, who hap- 
pen to be of a different colour from 
himfef ; or be thought very prefump- 
tuous, in one who 1s but a negro, 
to offer to the happy fubjects of this 
free government, os refiexions up- 
on the wretched condition of his 
countrymen. They will not, 1 truft, 
think worfe of my brethren, for be- 
ing difcontented with fo hard a lot as 
that of flavery; nor difown me for 
their fellow creature, merely becaufe 
I deeply feel the unmerited futferings, 
which my y countrymen endure. 

kt is neither the vanity of being an 
author, nor a fudden and capricious 
gult of humannty, which has prompt- 
ed the prefent defign. Ithas been 
long conce! ved, and long been the 
principal fubject of my thoughts. E- 
ver fince an tadulgen: mafler reward- 
ed my youthful fervices with freedom, 
and iupplied me at avery early age 
with the means of acquiring know- 
fedge, I have tediner to underkand 
the true principles, on which the hi- 
berties of mankind are founded, and 
to polfels myfelf of the language of 
this country, in order to plead the 
caufe of thofe who were once my 
. llow ilaves, and 1f poilibie to make 

’ y freedom, in fome degree, the in- 
+ ace of their deliverance. 

‘Lhe firil thing then, which feems 
neceHary, inorder to remove thofe 
prejudices, which are fo unjuflly en- 
icrtained againit us, is to prove that 
we are men—a truth which is difhcult 
of proof, only becaufe itis difficult to 
imagine, by what arguments u can be 
combated. Can it be contended, that 
a d:Herence of colour alone can con- 
fliumeaditlerence of {pecies?—if not, 
in what tingle circumflance are we 
dvferent from the reft of mankind ? 
wirai varcly is there an our organ:za- 
tion’ what infercority of art inthe 
tafhioning of our bodies P what imper- 
fection inthe faculties of our minds ? 
—lias nota negro eyes’ has nota 
necro h ands, organs, d:menfions, 
fenfes, atfeétions, paflions ?—fed with 
the fame food; hurt with the fame 
weapons ; fubject tothe fare difeales ; 
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healed by the fame means; warmed 
and cooled by the fame fummer and 
winter, as a white man is? if you 
prick us, do we not bleed? if you 
poifon us, do we not die? are we 
not expofed to all the fame wants? 
do we not feel all the fame fentiments 
—are we not capable of all the fame 
exertions—and are we not entitled 
to all the fame rights, as other men ? 

Yes—and it is faid we are men, it 
is true ; but that we are men, addicted 
to more and worfe vices, than thofe 
of any other complexion ; and fuch is 
the innate perverienefs of our minds, 
that nature feems to have marked us 
out for flavery.—Such is the apology 
perpetually made for our matters, bed 
the jyult:ification offered for that uni- 
verfal profcription, under which we 
labour. 

But I fupplicate our enemies, to be, 
though for the firit time, juftin their 
proceedings towards us; and to eftab- 
lith the fact, before they attempt to 
draw any conclufion from it, Nor 
let them imagine, that this can be 
done, by merely aflerting, that fueh 
is our univerfal charatter, It ts the 
character, I grant, that our inhuman 
matters have agreed to give us, and 
which they have too indultriowfly and 
too fuccefsfully propagated, in order 
to palliate their own guilt, by black- 
ening the helpiefs vittims of it, and 
to difguife their own cruelty under 
the femblance of jultice, Let the na- 
tural depravity of our charaéter be 
proved—not by appealing to declama- 
tory invettives, and ineretled repre- 
fentations, but by fhewing, that a 
greater propor: ion of crimes have 
been committed by the wronged flaves 
of the plantations, than by the luxu- 
rious inhabitants of Europe, who are 
happily ftrangers to thofe appravated 
provocations, by which our pafhions 
are every day irritated and incenfed, 
Shew us, that, of the multitude of 
negroes, who have, within a few years, 
tran{ported themfelves to this coun- 
try*, and who are abandoned to them- 
felves ; who are corrupted by exam- 
ple, prompted by penury, and infli- 





NOTE. 


* This letter was originally pub- 
lifhed in England, where the number 
of negroes is confiderably encreafed, 
{ince the late war in America, 
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gated, by the memory of their wrongs, 
to the commiflion of every crime— 
thew us, I fay, (and the demonilrat- 
on, if it be pofhble, cannot be difhi- 
cult) that a greater proportion of 
thefe, than of white men, have fal- 
len under the animadverfion of jul- 
tice, and have been facrificed to your 
laws. Though avarice may flander and 
infult our mifery, and though poets 
heighten the horror of their fables, 
by reprefenting us as montters of vice 
—ihe fatt is, that, if treated like o- 
ther men, and admitted to a partct- 
vation of their rights, we fhould dif- 
froin them in nothing, perhaps, 
but in our poflefling fronger paflions, 
nicer fenfibility, and more enthufiaf- 
tic virtue, 

Before fo harfh a decifion was pro- 
nounced upon our nature, we might 
have expected—if fad experience had 
not taught us, to expect nothing but 
injultice from our adverfaries—that 
fome pains would have been taken, to 
afcertain, what our nature 1s ; and that 
we fhould have been confidered, as 
we are found in our native woods, and 
not as we now are—altered and per- 
verted by an inhuman political infti- 
tution. But, inftead of this, we are 
examined, not by philofophers, but 
hy interelled traders: not as nature 
formed us, but as man has depraved 
us—and from fuch an enquiry, pro- 
fecuted under fuch circumflances, the 
perverfenets of our difpofitions ts faid 
to be eflablifhed. Cruel that you are! 
you make us flaves; you implant in 
our minds all the vices, which are, in 
fome degree, tnfeparable from that 
condition; and you then imptoufly 
impute to nature, and to God, the 
origin of thofe vices. to which you 
alone have given birth; and punifh in 
ns the crimes, of which you are your- 
felves the authors, 

The condition of flavery is in no- 
thing more deplorable, than in its be- 
ing fo unfavourable to the practice of 
every virtue. The furelt foundation 
ef virtue, is the love of our fellow- 
creatures ; and that affection takes its 
birth, in the focial relations of mento 
ene another, Iuttoa flave thefe are 
all denied. Ile never pays or receives 
the wrateful dunes of a fon—he never 
mows or experiences the fond folrci- 
tude of a tatmer—-the tender names of 


hufband, of biether, and of friend, 
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areto him unknown. He hasnocoun- 
try to defend and bleed for—be can 
relieve no fuflerings—for he looks a- 
round in vain, to find a being more 
wretched than himielf. Ele can in- 
dulge no generous fentiment—tor, he 
fees himfelf every hour treated with 
contempt and ridicule, and dillingurf)- 
ed from inational brutes, by nothing, 
but the feverity of punifhment, 
Would it be furprifing, if a flave. la- 
bouring uuder all thefe difadvaniaves 
—opprefled, infulted, feorned, and 
trampled on—{hould come at {alt io 
defpife himfelf—to believe the calum- 
nies of his oppretlors—and to per- 
fuade himfelf, that would be avainft 
his nature, to cherifh any honourable 
fentiment, or to attempt any virtuous 
aciion ? Before you boafl of your fu- 
periority over us, place fome of your 
own colour (if you have the heart to 
do it) in the fame fituation with us; 
and fee, whether they have fuch mnace 
virtue, and fuch unconquerable vi- 
gour of mind, as to be capable of fur- 
mounting fuch multiplied difficulies, 
and of keeping their minds free from 
the infeétion of every vice, even un- 
der the oppreflive yoke of fuch a fer- 
vitude, 

But, not fatishied with denying us 
that indulgence, to which the aytery 
of our condition gives us fo jull a 
claim, our enemies have latd down 
other and ¢tricter rales of morality, io 
judge our ations by, than thofe by 
which the conduct of all ocher men ts 
tried, Habits, which in all human be- 
ings, except ourfelves, are thought 11- 
nocent, are, 1n us, deemed criminal— 
and attions, which are even laudable 
in white men, become enormous 
crimes in negroes, In proportion ‘to 
our weaknefs, the flrictnefs of cenfure 
is increafed upon us; and as refources 
are with-held from us, our duties are 
multiplied. The terror of punthhmen: 
is perpetually before our eyes; bir 
we know not, how to avert it, what 
rules to at by, or what guides to fcl- 
low, We have written laws, inde ed, 
compofed ina language we do not un- 
derfland, and never promulgated : bus 
what avail written laws, when the {u- 
preme law, with us, ts the capricions 
will of our overfeers > To obey the 
dittates af our own hears. ard to 
yield tothe ftrong prep 
ture, is often to inens fey 
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ment; and by emulating examples, 
which we find applauded and revered 
rnong Europeans, we rifk inflame 
ing the wildeit wrath of our human 
ty! ai MS. 

Po judge of the truth of thefe afler- 
trons, confult even thofe milder and 
fubordinate rules for our conduct, the 
various codes of your Welt India 
laws—thofe laws, which allow us to 
be men, whenever they confider us as 
victims of their vengeance, but treat 
us only likea {pecies of living proper- 
ty, as ofien as we are to be the objects 
of their proreftion—thofe laws, by 
which (it may be truly faid) that we 
are bound to (uffsr, and be m:ferable, 
under pain of death. To refent an 
injury, received froma white man, 
shough of the loweft rank, and to 
dare to frike him, though upon the 
firongeft and groflett provocation, ts 
an enormous crime. ‘To attempt an 
eicape from the cruelues exe rcife d 
over us, by flight, is punithed with 
m stil. ition, and fometimes with death, 
‘To take arms againil malters, whofe 
cruchty no fubmithon can mitigate, no 
patience exhautt. and from whom no 
other means of deliverance. are left, ts 
the molt atrocious of all crimes ; and 
is punithed by a gradual death, length- 
ened out by torments, fo exquiltte, 
that none, but thote who have been 
long familiarized, wih Welt Indian 
barbarity, can hear ihe bare recital of 
them without horror. And yet | 
learn from writers, whom the Euro- 
peans hold in the highelt efteem, that 
treafon tsa crime, which cannot de 
committed by a flave againit his maf- 

r;thata flave ftandsin no civil re- 
lation towards his mafler, and owes 
him no allegiance; that maller and 
ave are ina flate of war; and if the 
{i avet ake up arms for his deliverance, 
he atts not only juftihably, but tn obe- 
cience to anatural duty, the duty of 
felf-prefervation. I read in authors, 
whom I find venerated by our oppre{- 
fors, that to deliver one’s felf and 
one’s countrymen from tyranny, 1s an 
act of the fublimeft heroifm. I hear 


Europeans exatied, as the martyrs of 


public liberty, the faviours of their 
counmiry, and the deliverers of man- 
kind— Il fee therr memories honoured 
with datues, and their mames immor- 
talized in poeirv-—-and yer when a 


enerous negro ts animated > 





fame paflion, which ennobled them— 
when he feels the wrongs of his coun- 
trymen as deeply, and attempts to re- 
venge them as boidly—I fee him treat- 
ed by thofe fame Europeans, as the 
molt execrable of mankind, and led 
out, amidit curfes and infulis, to un- 
dergo a painful, gradual, and ignomi- 
nious death* : and thus the fame Bri- 
ton, who applauds his own anceftors, 
for attemping to throw off the eafy 
yoke, impofed on them by the Ro- 
mans, unifhes us, as detelled parri- 
cides, fr feeking to get free from the 
c ruel! left of all tyranmies, and yielding 
to the irrefillible eloquence of an Af- 
rican Galgacus or Boadicea. 

Are then the reafon and the mora- 
lity, for which Europeans fo highly 
value themfelves, of a nature fo vari- 
able and fluctuating, as to change with 
the complexion of thofe. to whom they 
are applied >— Do the rights of nature 
ceale to be fuch, when a negro 1s to 
enjoy them ?—Or does patriotifin, in 
the heart of an African, rankle inte 
treafon ? 

A free negro. 
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The farmer and his titrteen fons, 
an allegory. 
TOT long ago, a certain farmer 
fettled on a new piece of land, 
which he was in hopes, by his in- 
dullry and the alliance of his heal- 
thy boys, to be able to cultivate to 
advantage. Unfortunately he was of 
a morofe, tyrannical and felfifh dif- 
sofition ; and often irritated his boys, 
c his aulterity ; and as they grew 
older, he ufed them more like flaves, 
than children. T! hey being hardy, 
refolute, and notealily reconciled to 
rigorous government, and finding that 
their reputed father was not their na- 
tural parent, but only a flep-father ; 
and alfothat he had not fo good 
ttle to the farm, as they would have 
when they came of age, determined 
with one conlent, that, if he perfifled 
in his tyrannical conduct, they would 
attempt to eject him, and fet up for 
themielves. Accordingly, ona cer- 
tain day, when the choleric old gen- 


NOTE. 


_ * For a remarkable inflance of this 
tpectes of barbarous cruelty—fee vol, 
. of this work, page 210. 
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tleman had begun to enforce his unrea- 
fonable commands with a cudgel, they 
manfully rewurned his blows. Af- 
ter an obflinate ftruggle, he was forc- 
ed to retreat ; and witn a broken pate, 
and forg fides, he berook himfcif, mut- 
tering and refentful, to his paternal 
ellate, on the other fide of the wa- 
ter. The lads, being thirteen in 
number, and of a fanguine, vigorous 
and enterprifing turn, concluded they 
could eafily manage their joint inter- 
eft, fo as very foon to make their 
fortunes, They had fenfe enough 
to know, that, as their united ettorts 
had ejetied their father-in-law, fo 
their unwed affections and efforts 
would be neceflary, for their future 
eflablifhmen: and profperity. They 
had only a fmall {poi cultivated on 
their new farm, upon which they had 
a crop of wheat; of this they had fe- 
letted, for feed, a choice fheat a- 
piece, larger or f{maller, in propor- 
tion to the age, ability and induftry 
of each brother; and as they had no 
fhelter for the prefervation of their 
grain, it was judged neceffary, that 
all their theaves fhould be compacted 
tugether into one fhock, But the 
difficulty was, how to compatt them, 
fo as that the whole fhould be fecure 
from injury and depredation. At 
length, with joint contrivance and 
induftry, they formed, with ftraw and 
other materials, a kind of covering, 
which they placed over their fheaves, 
to keep them together, and to f{creen 
them from ftorms and from birds of 
prey. Butit was foon found tobe 
inadequate to the purpofe. So weak 
and loofe was it in its contexture, that 
it could neither fhelter the {heaves from 
the weather, nor keep them from fall- 
ing apart. Nay, it evidently funk 
down, fo that moft ofethe theaves 
fuck out above it; and by unnatural 
preffure againft one another, they be- 
anto be intertangled, to lofe their 
bie fhape and proportion, and threat- 
ened the berlin their bands, and 
becoming like a heap of threfhed 
flraw. The brothers were foon con- 
vinced, that fomething more effe¢tual 
muft be done, or all their paft labour, 
and fine profpetts of futrre crops, 
would be loft; and their grain, ap- 
dearing like a negletted, broken fhock, 
and free plunder for all, would be 
pillaged, not only by birds and beafts 
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of prey, but by rapacious farmers a- 
round them. Lur, though che cafe 
appeared urgeni, it was dificulr to 
find our, or to agree among theme 
felves, what was befi to be done. 
There was a growing uncafinefs aid 
anxiety ; and, ef{pecially as blackbirds 
and vermin had begun to make dif- 
order and wafle in many of the 
fheaves,—fome thought it was beft) 
that each one fhould take care of 
his own bundle feparatel)--fome, 
through want of fpiric and fraterial 
affetiion and generofuy. feemed not 
to care, whether any thing wa: done 
for mutual advaniage—and forme were 
fo abject and bafe, as to wifhto go 
back again totheir flep-faiher, and afk 
his pardon, witha promife to fubmit 
to all his orders and tmpofitions for 
the future, if he would take their 
bundles into his cnufludy. But the 
molt of them having cherifhed their 
original independent and generous 
{pirit, and being fully perfuaded, that 
they had wit and ab.liiy enough a- 
mong themfelves, uf they would but 
jointly exert it, to preferve their own 
heaves, without meanly fuing to o- 
thers for affiflance, manfully deter- 
mined to lay their heads and their 
hands together, and fhew what they 
could do. Accordingly, the brethren 
all except one or two, enicred into 
clofe confuliatton, to flrke out foe 
plan, for the joint fecurity of their 
precious grain. ‘The youngell boy, 
indeed, having becn regletied in his 
education, and accuflomed to low 
company, was ignorant, obftinate, 
and knavifh; and ungeneroufly re- 
fufed to join with his brother, in 
any well judged, intereft ng expedi- 
ent. But this difcouraged not th 
relt. 

The moft aftive, and penetrating 
among them, at length devifed the 
following {cheme, asthe mofl I:kely 
to anfwer the intended purpufe. viz. 
That a handful of the talleli, frong- 
eft, and flratteftof the flraws, fhould 
be culled out of each bundle—the big- 
nefs of the handfuls to be determin- 
ed by the bignefs of their refpective 
bundles—and that thefe handtils, fo 
feletted, fhould, by proper inierwo- 
ven threads and conltricting bands, 
be ingenioufly formed into a cap- 
fheaf, to unite and cover the whole. 
Every one faw chat this, if faiihfully 
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executed, was a judicious expedient; 
that thirteen fheaves, well bound, and 
fet clofe and upright, under fuch a 
cap-fheaf, would help to fupport each 
other; and would remain fafe and 
well {haped, uninjured by florms, and 
undin nifhed by birds of rey ; and, 
moreover, would siieapiile and con- 
vey the ideas of unity, fecurity and 
comely proportion, And that no ap- 
prebenffons, jzaloufies, or diffenfions 
might be entertained amongft the bro- 
thers, it was provided, that each one 
f\ould have the culling of his own 
bundle, for the forming and repairing 
the cap theaf, and might aid, with 
his own ingenuity, in the conflruétion 
of it. But, tho gh common fenfe 
could nor but acknowledge the juf- 
tice and propriety of this meafure ; 
and al‘o, that it was much better to 
fpare a handful of grain, for the pre- 
fervation of the reff, than to rifk the 
lofs of the whole, for want of fuch 
a fheaf, yet fome were fearful, and 
oth rs were obftinate. Some pre- 
tended they had as good run the ven- 
ture of lofing all at once, as to have 
allthe beft of it picked away by Iu- 
tle and little. Some feared, that the 
cap fheaf would be made fo heavy, 
asto crifh their fheaves flat to the 
ground. Osrhers pretended, that the 
cap-fheaf, being compofed of the 
talleft and ftrongelt of the flraws, 
might be made fo fH and tight, as 
to comprefs and pinch the heads of 
their iheaves too clofe; or at leaft, 
might enclofe them fo effeétually, as 
to prevent their infpetting and han- 
dling them, or taking them out, 
whenever they fhould think fit. In 
fhort, nowwith!landing the union of 
intereft, honour and fafety, that de- 
manded the united fentiments, exer- 
tions and affections of thefe thirteen 
brethren, divers of them objetted to 
the propofed meafure. So that thofe 
who had the moft extended views, 
and felt the warme!t emotions of bro- 
therly kindnefs, as well as of felf- 
love, dreaded ihe conlequences of 
difunion. ‘ihe fubjett had been fo 
long indebate, and was fo tntereft- 
ing tothis mfing family, that mt en- 
gaged the atrenuion of older farmers, 
thongh ata dflance. Thofe among 
then, who had a fenle ef honour and 
humanity, were grieved at the di ffen- 


fions of thefe brethren: and wifhed 
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they might have wifdom to coalefce, 
and preferve their precious feed, up- 
on which all their hopes of a fuccef- 
fion of increafing harvefls depended. 
Others, that were felffh and un- 
friendly, endeavoured to create a 
mifunderflanding between thefe bro- 
thers, in hopes they would be oblig- 
ed to feparate one from anether, and 
become tenants upon their farms, or 
fervants in their families And par- 
ticularly their old flep-father liflened, 
with malignant pleaf{ure, to every ac- 
count, that was brought him, of their 
quarrels and dangers ; and hoped foon 
to fee the time, when he fhould get 
thefe rebellious Jacks into his hands 
again, when he would keep their 
nofes effectually to the grindftone, 
and make them repent of their auda- 
city in refilling his authority. In 
fine, the moft fanguine hopes, that 
the moft benevolent of thefe brothers, 
or of their friends, dared to entertain, 
were, that nine of them would pretty 
foon be induced to fecure their fheaves 
in the method propofed, and that the 
reft would fee caufe afier a while, to 
follow their example; except the 
youngelt ; and he, they expefted, 
would become a vagabond and a 
highway-robber, and foon be brought 
to an inglorious end; and thatif there 
remained any {cattered {traws of his 
fheaf, worth picking up, they would 
be colletted, and tucked into fome 
of the other bundles. 
0 DS SD + O-- 
Serihing infance of the fhocking ¢f- 
fetts of fanaticr{m, inthe account of 
a tragical ¢vent, which happened 
tn South Carolina, in 1724. 
HE family of Dutartres, confill- 
ing of four fons and four daughi- 
ters, were defcendents of French re 
fugees, who came into Carolina, afier 
the revocation of the editt of Nantes. 
They lived in Orange quarter, and 
though in low circumftances, always 
maintaned an boneft charatter, and 
were efleemed, by their neighbours, 
perfons of blamelefs and irreproach- 
able lives. But, at the period a- 
bove mentioned, a flrolling Moravian 
preacher happening to come to thei 
neighbourhood, infinuated himfelf in- 
to the famly, and partly by conver- 
farien, and partly by the writings 
of Jacob Behmen, which he put into 
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their hands, filled their heads with 
wild and fantaltic ideas. Unhappi- 
ly forthe poor family, thefe ftrange 
notions gained ground on them, in- 
fomuch that, in one year, they be- 
gan towithdraw themfelves from the 
ordinances of public worfhip, and 
all converfation with the world a- 
round them, and ftrongly to ima- 
gine that they were the only family 
upon earth, who had the knowledge 
of the true God, and whom he a 
fafed to inflrutt, either by the imme- 
diate impulles of his {pirit, or by figns 
and tokens from heaven. At length, 
itcame to open vifions and revela- 
tions: God raifed up a prophet a- 
mong them, “* &ke unto Mo/es;’’ to 
whom he taught them to hearken. 
This prophet was Peter Rombert, 
who had married the elde daughter 
of the family, when a widow. To 
this man the Author and Governor of 
the world deigned to reveal, in the 
plaineft manner, that the wickednets 
of man was again fo great inthe worid, 
that he was determined again, as in 
the days of Noah, to deftvoy all men 
from off the face of it, except one 
family, whem he would fave for raif- 
ing upa godly feed upon earth. ‘his 
revelation Peter Rombert was {ure 
of, and felt it as plain as the wind 
blowing on his body; and the reft of 
the family, with equal confidence and 
prefumption, firmly believed it. 

A few davs after this, God was 
pieafed to reveal himfelf a fecond 
time to the prophet, faying: ** put 
away the woman thou halt for thy 
wife; and when I have deltroyed 
this wicked generation, | will raife 
up her firft huiband from the dead, 
and they fhall be man and wife as 
before; and go thon and take to 
wife her youngeft filter, who is a 
virgin: fo fhall the chofen family be 
reftored entire, and the holy feed 
preferved pure and undefiled in it.” 

Acfirlt, the father, when he heard of 
this revelation, was ftaggered at fo ex- 
traordinary a command from heaven: 
but the prophet affired him, that God 
wonldgive him afign, which accord- 
ingly happened. Upon this, the old 
man fore his youngeft daughter by the 


hand, and immediately gave her tothe 
wife prophet, who. without further ce- 
remony, took the damtel, and deflow- 
ered her, 


Thus, for forme tume, they 
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continued in afts of adultery and in- 
ceft, until thac period, which made 
the fatal difcovery, and introduced the 
bloody fcene of blind fanaticifin and 
madnefs. Thefe deluded wreiches 
were fo far pofleffed with the falic 
conceit of their own righieonfnefs and 
holinefs, and of the borrid wicked- 
nefs of all others, that they refufed 
obedience to the civil magiitrate, and 
to all laws and ordinances of men. 
Upon pretence, that Cod had com- 
manded them to bear no arms, they 
not only refufedto comply with che 
militia law, but alfo the law for re- 
pairing the highways. Afier long 
forbearance, mr. Simmons, a wor- 
thy magiflrate, and the othcer of the 
militia im that quarter, found it ne- 
ceffary to iMue his warrants, for levy- 
ing the penalty of ihe laws uponthem, 
But by this ume, Judah Dutartre, 
the wife whom the prophet had ob- 
tained by revelation, proving with 
chad, aaother warrant was ffved, for 
bringing her before the juiftice, to be 
examined. aad bound over to the ye- 
neral felhoms, m confequence of a 
law of the province, framed for pre 
venting bafardy, ‘The conitable hav- 
ing received his warrants, and being 
apprehenfive of meci:ng no good n- 
fage in the execution of his office, 
prevailed ontwo or three of his neigh- 
bours to go along with him. The 
family obterved the conftable com ng ; 
and being 2pprized of his errand, 
confulted their prophet, who foon 
told them, that God commanded 
them to arm, and defend themfe}ves 
againft perfecution, ard their fubfance 
againit the robberies of ungodly men ; 
afluring them at the fame time, that 
no weapon formed againft them, 
fhould profper. Accordingly they 
obeyed their prophet, and laying hold 
of their arms, fired on the conllable 
and his followers, and drove them 
out of their plantauion, 

Such behaviour was not to be tole- 
rated ; wherefore captain Simmons ga- 
thered a party of the militia, and went 
to protett the conflable, in the execu- 
tion of his office. When the deiuded 
family faw the juft-ce and his party 
approaching, thev fhut themfsives up 
in their houfe, and tiring from it lhe 
faries, fhot capiain Simmons dead on 
the fpor, and wounded fevera! of the 
party. The niiliia returned ihe hee, 
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killed one woman within the houfe ; 
and afterwards forcibly entering it, 
took the reft prifoners, fix in number, 
and brought them to Charleflon. 

At the court of general feflions, 
held in September, 1724, three of 
them were brought to trial, found 
guilty, and condnned—they pre- 
tended they had the fpirit of God, 
leading them to all truth; they knew 
itand feleit: but this fpirit, inflead 
of influencing them to obedience, pu- 
rity, and peace, commanded them 
(torfooch) to commit rebellion, incelt 
and murder. 

W hat is dtl more aflonifhing, the 
principal perfons among them, 
mean ihe prophet, the father of the 
fam'y, and Michael Boneau, never 
were convinced of their delufion, but 
erfilled im it, to their lateft breath. 
During their trial, they appeared al- 
together unconcerned and fecure, af- 
feming that God was on their fide, 
and therefore they feared not what 
man coulddountothem, They free- 
ly ‘old the inceftuous ftory in open 
court, in all its crrcumflances and ag- 
gravations, with a good countenance ; 
and very readily confefled rhe facts, 
refpeding the rebellion and murder, 
with which they ileod charged; but 
pieaded their authority from God, in 
vindication of themfelves, and infift- 
ed, that they had done nothing in et- 
ther cafe, but by his eaprefs com- 
mand. 

As itis cuflomary wih clergymen, 
to vitt perfons under fentence of 
death, both to convince them of their 
error and danger, and to prepare them 
tor death, by bringing them to a peni- 
tent diipofiiion ; the rev, Alexander 
(garden, the epifcopal mimiler of 
Charlefton, by whom this account ts 
handed down to us, atiended thofe 
condemned perfons with great dili- 
gence ard concern, What they had 
a‘‘irmed in the court of yultice, they, 
wn lik> manner, repeaied ard confefled 
to him, in the prfon. When he lepvan 
to reaton with then. and explain the 
hemous nature of ther crime. they 
e sad hy; { sy * 
tr ated him with diidain. ‘Their con- 
fiant phrafe was: *‘anfwer him nora 
word: wio is he, that he fhould pre- 
iume to teach them, who had the {pi- 
rcof God, fprakins inwardly to their 
fouls ??—in oll they had done, they 
fad they had obeyed the voice of 
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God, and were now about to fuffer 
martyrdom for his religion, But 
God had alfured them, that he would 
either work a deliverance for them, 
or raife them up from the dead on the 
third day. 

Thefe things the three men continu- 
ed confidently to believe; and not 
withitanding all the means uted to con- 
vince them of their miflake, perfifted 
in the fame belief, unul the moment 
they expired. At their execution, they 
told the fpettators, with feeming tri- 
umph, they fhould foon fee them again, 
for they were certain, they fhould 
rife from the dead on the third day. 

With refpett to the other three— 
the daughter Juduh, being with child, 
was not tried ; and the two fons, Da- 
vid and John Dutartre, about eigh- 
teen and twenty one years of age, 
having been alfo tried and condemn- 
ed, continued fullen and referved, in 
hopes of feeing thofe that were exe- 
cuted, rife from the dead: but being 
difappointed, they became, or at leaft 
feemed to become fenfible of their er- 
ror, and were both pardoned, Not 
long afierwards, however, one of 
them relapfed into the {arne {nare, and 
murdered an innocent perfon, without 
ether provocation or previous quarrel ; 
and for no other reafon, as he confef- 
fed, but that God had commanded 
him foto do, Being a fecond ume 
brought to trial, he was found guilty 
of murder, and condemned. Mr, 
Garden attended him again, under 
the fecond fentence, and with great 
appearance of fuccefs, No man could 
appear more deeply fenfible of his 
error and delufion, or die a more fin- 
cere penitent for his horrid crimes, 
With great attention, he'liltened to 
mr. Garden, while he explained to 
him the terms of pardon and falvati- 
on, propofed in the gofpel; and 
feemed io die, in the humble hopes 
of mercy, through the all-fufhcient 
merits of a Redeemer, 

Thus ended that tragical fcene of 
fanaricifm, in which feven perfons 
lof} the r lives; one being killed, two 
murdered, and four executed for the 
murders.—A fignal and melancholy 
inflance of the weaknefs and frailty 
of human nature, and to what g.ddy 
heighis of extravagance and madnefs 
an inflamed imaginaiion will carry un- 
fortunate mortals ! 
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AN ODE, 
Moft refpel fully infcribed to his excellency, general Wa/h- 
ington, on being chofen prefident of the united flates. 












































HERE fair Columbia fpreads her wide domain 
O’er many a lengthen’d hill and fylvan plain, 

In myiirc vition wrapt, far tothe fouth, 
Array'd tn all the bloom of rofy youth, 

A cherub form arofe. 
O’er the blue heaw’ns her {nowy pinions {pread, 
Celettial tints illum’d her flarry head, 
Bright as the radiant God of day, 
Sofi as the tleecy cloud, or milky- way, 

Her thing veltment flows. 
Her hand tuftarns the tramp of fame ; 
Its blatts aloud her will proclaam.— 

As high in air fhe-hung, 
O’er where Mount Vernon’s odours breathe, 
She dropt immortal glory’s wreathe, 

Then, northward foaring, fung— 
The inutic of the fpheres refounding to her tongue : 


II. 


** Heav’n-born freedom, fent to fave, oa 
** By actions, glorious as brave, Bet 
With every Godhke virtue fraught, A 
Which either peace or war has taught, . (i 
‘** Behold your hero come !— 

Cail’d by his country’s urgent voice, 

*; O’er her high councils to prefide ; 

By ev’ry breait’s united choice, 

** Call'd, the ftorm-beat helm to guide, 

** Tie leaves his rural dome, 

«© On all his fleps fee {miling concord wait, . 
.° And harmony pervade each happy Hate— } 
« See public confidence her arms expand, 

«6 While glad’ning gratulations echo o’er the land, 


lil. ) 
** With foul at unambitious reff, | 
** Yet glowing for the public weal ; 
* Sall maft Columbia’s dear bequelt 
** Over philofephic eafe prevail, 
Vo hold with fleady hand, 
A free, a jult, reftritting rein, 
Vild, jarring difcord to reflrain ; 
** As covernment’s revolving car, 
Lhrough plactd peace, or horrid war, 
** Obeys his mild command, 
** Thine be the blifs, great fon of Fame! 
* As {till hath been Se only aim) 
Po bid Rie juilice poife her equal fcale— 
Reviving commerce fpread the {welling fail, * 
Vi th golden profpetts fraught from ev'ry gale. 
IV. 
‘ Thofe laurel trophies, won through feas of blood, 1) A 
Unequali’d tn hiftoric fame, 
Thofe pricelef labours for the public good. 
Had well inmortatiz’d ihy name, 
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** And claim’d a world’s applanfe. 
** Now all the honours of the field, 
** All fplendid conquett e’er could yield, 
** Combine with un:verfal praife, 
* On hgh thy marchlefs worth to raife, 
**© The guardian of our laws. 
*© Not rear’d by tumult ina giddy hour, 
*© The crefted idol of defpotic pow'r 3 
** But facred Freedom’s delegated voice, 
** Thy grateful country’s uncorrupted choice. 
Vv. 
** No Alexander’s mad career, 
“© No Cafar’s dictatorial reign, 
“© No daz’ling pomp that {ceptres wear, 
* Thy foul with thirlt of pow’r could ftain, 
** A greater honour’s thine— 
** Approving millions place in you, 
* That pow 2, they would reflettive view— 
** Diffufing all that’s good and great 
** Through each department of the flate, 
*¢ Thy bright’ning virtues fhine, 
© With more effulgence round thy head, 
** With more effential honours {pread, 
** Than fparkling toys that gild the tyrant’s brow ; 
*© Worn but to court his cringing flaves to bow. 
Vi. 
*€ As yon bright fpheres, that circling run 
*€ With lucid fplendor round the fun, 
** Diffufe their borrow’d blaze ; 
** So may that fenatorial band, 
** Affembled by a virtuous land, 
* (As on thy worth they gaze) 
*° Reflect the light thy virtes yield, 
** The {word of juftice bid thee wield, 
** And anarchy erafe. 
** The fed’ral unton clofer bind ; 
** Firm public faith reftore ; 
*€ Drive difcord from the canker’d mind ; 
** Each mutual bleffing pour.— 
** Then, when the glorious courfe ts run, 
** Which heav’n alkon'd her Wathington, 
** His foul let cherub choirs convey 
** To all the triumphs of eternal day.” 


Bladenfourgh, April16, 1789. SAMUEL KNOX. 
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fn epitaph—intended for the monument of major general 
Greene. By William Pierce, cfg. of Savannah. 


IKE other things, this marble muft decay, 
4 The cypher’d charatters {hal! fade away, 

And nought - ruin mark this facred {pot, 
Whetfe Greene’s interr’d,—-perhaps the place forgot, 
But time, unmeafur’d, fhall preferve his name, 
Through diffant ages fhall roll on his fame, 
And, in the heart of ev’ry good man, raife 
A lafting monument of matchiefs praile, 
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Happinefs to be found in our own 


TH . minds. 


midnight moon ferenely 
fin les 
O’er nature’s foft repofe : 


No louring cloud obfcures the fky 


No rultling tempeft blows. 


Now ev’ry paflion finks to reft, 
The throbbing heart lies fill, 

And varying fchemes of life no more 
Diftract the lab’ring will, 


In filence huth’d, to reafon’s voice 
Attends each mental pow’r. 

Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 
Retlexion’s fav ’rite bour, 


Come, while the peaceful fcene in- 
vites, 
Let's fearch this ample round ; 
Where fhall the lovely, fleeting form 
Of happinefs be found ? 


Does it amidft the frolic mirth 
Of gay aflemblies dwell ; 

Or hide beneath the folemn gloom, 
That thades the hermit’s cell ? 


How oft the laughing brow of joy 
A fick’ning heart conceals, 

And through the cloifler’s deep recefs 
Invading forrow fleals! 


In vain. thro’ beauty, fortune, wit, 
‘The fugitive we trace: 
Ird 


t dwells not nm the faithlefs fmile, 
~ That brightens Clodio’s face. 


Perhaps the joy, to thefe deny ‘4 
The he art in frendthip finds ! 
Ah dear delufion, gay conceit 


Of v.fionary minds ! 


}lowe’er our varying notions rove, 


Yet ail agree in one 
Po place its being in fome flate 
Ai d:flance from our own, 


blind to each induly sent aim 
OF ~ r fupreimels wife, 
W ho fancy happinefs in aught 


‘he heed of beav’n demes ! 


Vain are alike the joys we feek, 
me id thofe that we poflefs, 
efs harmomous reafon tunes 
” "The patlions mto peace. 


To temp’rate wifhes, juft defires 
Is happinefs confin’d ; 

And, deaf to folly 's call. atrends 
‘The mufie of the mind. 


Poetry. 
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The wedding-ring. 

ee TLE, but too pow "rful tic, 

bane of female liberty ; 
Akcernative of yoy and pain, 
In thy flender round remain ; 
Now, we blefs the pleafing yoke ; : 
Now, we with the bond were broke. 
Virgins figh to wear the chain ; 
Wi ves would fain be free again ; 
We're ador’d, when thou’rt receiv’d : 
Ever afier, we're enflav'd. 
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On liberty. 
| ggg nee be the wretch, that’s i 
bought and fold, ; 
Aad barters liberty for geld ! 
For when elettions are not free, 
In vain we boafl our liberty. 
And he who fells his fingle right, & 


Would fell brs country, if he might. 

When liberty is put to fale, 
For wine, for money, or for ale, Mb 
The tellers muft be alyect flaves, , 


The buyers vile defigning knaves. ; 
This maxim, in tbe flatefiman’s 4c hol, 
Is always taught © divide and rule.”"— te 
All parties are to hima yoke ; ‘§ 
While zealots foam, he hits she yoke: _ 
When men their reafon once refume, : 
He tn his turn begins to fume. 
Tience. learn, Columbians, to unite: wg 
Leave otf the old, exploded bite. ' 
Henceforth let feucsanddifcord: ceale, ig 
Aud turn all party rage to peace. 


24 SE SD GSD +> es 
A modeft regueft ot (3 
H® 'N indulge me this requefl, nee | 
W hat will make a morial bledt. 4 
Give me firft an honeft foul : 
Subject to no bafe controul, a 
To no fordid vice a flave, RA 


But to deeds of virtue brave. 

So much learning, as to rife 

’Bove a pedant vainly wife ; 

So much wildom, as to fee 

What 1 am and ought to be ; 

And difcern the good from ill, 

That my circle 1] may fill: 

So much courage, as to choofe . 

W hat IS right—the wrong refufe ; : 

So much honour, to difdain 

Thonghis and actions, that are mean ; 

Healih, my powers to employ, Ay 

And my portion well enjoy. 
Grant me next a virtuous wife, s 

Sweet companion of my li fe, 

In mv joys to iake a fhare, 

Partner too in ev’ry care; 
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Both from pride and meanne{s free ; 
Cheerful to my friend and me ; 
Pure in manners, and difcreet ; 
In her drefs and perfon neat ; 
One, who, innocently gay, 

(an my vapours charm away 3 
Ever ftudious how to pleafe ; 
Not perverfely apt to teafe ; 

In her temper calm and meek ; 
Who can hear, as well as fpeal: ; 
To my humour always Rink 
To my foibles feeming blind ; 
Yet, with artful hints of love, 
Wile my follies to reprove, 

In my pains to give relief 

And to flatter of my grief. 
Babes, that prattle round and (mile, 
Shall the heavy hours beguile, 
Blooming like the vernal flow’rs, 
Rip’ntg into manly pow’rs ; 
Into virtue rip’ning too, 

As to manly age they they grow, 
Let me afk ahandfome plat, 

Not too fmail, nor very great, 
Waier’d with meand’ring ftreams, 
Bleft with Phebus’ rifing beams. 
Let there be a fhady grove, 
Where the mufe and I may rove, 
Here devotion too fhall come; 
For the mufe will give her room, 
I would havea verdant mead, 

W here a cow or two may feed, 
And a little rifing paca | 
Where my flocks may fport around ; 
An inclofure for my trees: 

Here variety will pleafe ; 

And a garden fet with flow’rs, 
To amufe my vacant hours, 

Fill’d with various kinds of fruit 
That my health or tafte may fuit ; 
A well cultivated field 

Which a competence thall yield, 
Not to fill a mifer’s hoard, 

hut to feed my little board, 
Entertain a friend or fo, 

And fomething on the poor beftow, 
Give me, too, a pretty feat, 

Not fuperb, but fimply near, 
There to lead a harmlefs |ife, 

¥ree from envy and from {trife, 
*Till I clofe this mortal fcene, 
And a better life begin. — 

Grant me but thefe, no other prize 
I afk or wilh beneath the fkies, 
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A morning ode. 
RISE, and fee the glorious fun 
Mount in the eaftern {ky ; 
See, with that majefly he comes; 
What {plendor {trikes the eye ! 


Life, ight, and heat he fpreads abroad 
In ever bounteous flreams 
This day thall joyful myriads own 
The influence of his beams. 
How freth, how {weeithe morning air, 
What fragrance breathes around! 
New lultre paints each op’ning flow’r : 
New verdure clothes the ground. 
No ruftling florms of wind or rain, 
Difturb the calm ferene ; 
But gentle nature far abroad 
Diiplays her fofteft {cene. 
Through checquer’d groves and o’er 
the plain, 
Refrething breezes pafs, 
And play wih ev’ry wanton leaf, 
And wave the flender grats. 
See yonder filver-gliding {ream 
In wild meanders rove, 
Whiullt from its banks, the fongflers 
{weet 
Shr ll echo through the grove. 
They with their littie warbling throats 
Salute the rifing day ; 
And in untaught, but pleafing ftrains, 
Their grateful homage pay. 
Oh, let us too, with fouls fincere, 
Adore that pow’r divine, 
Who makes yon orb move thus com- 
plete, 
Who bade his rays to fhine; 
Who morning, noon, and ev’ningtoo 
Hath with his favours bleit, 
And kindly gives the night’s full 
{hade, 


For wearied man to rell, 
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True happine/s. 


Envy not the proud their wealth, 
Their cquipage and flate ; 
Give me but innocence and health ; 
I afk not to be great, 
I in a {weet retirement find 
A joy unknown to kings ; 
For fcepires, to a virtuous mind, 
Seem vain and empry things. 
Great Cincinnatus, at his plough, 
With brighter luftre fhone, 
Than guiliy Cefar e’er could thew, 
‘Tho’ feated on a throne, 
Tumultuous days, and reftlefs nights, 
Ambition ever knows ; 
A flranger to the calm delights 
Of fludy and repofe. 

Then free from envy, care and Mrife, 
Keep me, ye pow’rs divine ; 
And pleas’d, when you demand my 

life, 
May I that life refign, 
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LONDON. 


April 23. The diet of Poland 
has at length nearly finifhed its fitting, 
which has been the longeft and moit 
violent ever known in that kingdom. 
"The refult of theiz deliberations on 
the late of the naiion, are to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

Military eftablifhment—one hun- 
dred thonfand men. 

Annuat expenfe—computed at for- 
ty-eight_ millions, hve hundred and 
thirty-one thoufand Pol:fh florins, or 
about four millions fterling. 

Additional revenue to pay it—A 
tax of ten per cent, on the revenues of 
the clergy, and church lands, except- 
ing fuch as belong to hofpials and 
convents, 

April 24. Pamphlets, chiefly in 
the form of dialogue, are dilfeminat- 
wg among the French peafantry, 
treating on the natural mphts and li- 
berties of mankind. To this prattice 
no oppolition is made by the govern- 
ment, 

The French have, with their ufual 
ga!ianiry, gone further than ourfelves 
in the plan of their reprefentation. 
They have givento ladies the right of 
voung, and of fending reprefentatives 
to the general affembly. 

April 25. The benevolent infli- 
tutions in this kingdom, for the relief 
of diflrefs, and the encouragement 
of virtue, are, 1 muft be allowed, ve- 
ry numerous, and fupported with a 
{piri that does honour to the humanity 
of the inhabitants at large. In addi- 
tion to thefe, one has lately been in- 
ftituted in this metropolis, called the 
philanthropic fociety, for the efleéiual 
relief of thefe who are jullly term- 
ed the out-cafls of fociety—tbat 1s, 
the children of the vagrant and pro- 
fligate poor, who, in their prefent 
condition, are deftined to fucceed to 
the hereditary vices of their parents, 
aod to become, in the next race, beg- 
gars and thieves. 

The lateft reports announce the 
death of the emperor. 

The king of Sweden has obtained 
all his views of the diet, the equef- 
trian order having not only agreed to 
the a¢t of umion and fafety, but to all 
the other refolutions taken, by the fe- 
crer committee, and the oier chree 
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orders, whereby the crown debis, 
from Charies AI1. to the preteni, 
and all in furure, are guaramecd and 
fecured, as payable by the nation. 

Aprilgo. The clergy of the Ver- 
mandois, have {pontanevufly and wna- 
nimoufly renounced all their exenip- 
tions and pecuniary privileges. \ia- 
ny other relig-ous Confraternities havc 
followed fo Jaudable and generous an 
example. 

On Wednelday laft the gold me- 
dal was voted by the fociety tor 
the encouragement of arts, to capt. 
Peckingham of the navy, for his va- 
luable invention of fleering a thop, 
by an apparatus that can be fitted to 
the mait in afecond, in the event ofa 
rudder being carried away ina florm. 

Progre/s of Englifk arts. The 
Pi. nal on which Hump)revs 
and Mendoza are to box, is enurely 
finifhed ;—it forms an oftagon, and 
will contain two thoufand pertons ; 
but there are only fifieen hundred tck- 
ets worked off, at half a guinea each. 

Such were the fhows, that erfl in 

Rome, 

Prefag'd her rapid, final doom; 

W hatRome now :s,fhali Britain be: 

For fcenes like thefe unnerve the 

free. 

The Venetians have met with a 
great lofs at the ifle of Corfu. The 
arfenal accideniaily, it is fuppofed, 
took fireon the r1shof March, which 
communicated to the powder magazine. 
A terrible explofion then took place, 
by whicha fl-ect of gallies was almott 
entirely deliroyed, together with ail 
the flores, and the wail that furround- 
ed the arfenal. The number of |I:ves 
loft was one hurdred and fixty, betides 
the prifoners ; and there have been a 
multitude wounded. 

May 12. One objeftionto the new 
government in America, isthe expente 
of it, But a gentleman from that 
country affures us, that the annval 
expente of the prefident and congrefs 
soil at amount to fo much, as 1s an- 
nually allowed here to the prince cf 
Wales. Surely that people mult be 
poor indeed—eor their complain ‘s are 


groundle({s. {The annual inceme of 
the prince of Wales isnnety thomsiod 
pounds flerling—four hundred iboe- 
{and dollars—and at the rates agiecd 


to by corgrefs, fuppofing that body 


io final) the year round, the falaries ot 
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the prefident, vice-prefident, fenate, 
reprefeniatives, fecretaries of depart- 
meus, and the judiciary, would nota- 
mount to near two thirds of the fum al- 
lowed to one favith young fellow— 
two hundred and fixty thouland dollars 
being the extent of it, from an eccu- 
rate calculation. | 
Houfe of commons, May 20. 
Slave trade. 

Alderman Newnhain prefented a 
petition againft the aboluton of the 
jlave trade, fromthe merchants and 
{ip owners of the city of London, 
defiring to be heard by counfel. 

Lord Penrhyn prefented petitions 
againli the abolition, from the planters 
inthe Briuth plantations ; the plan- 
ters’ mortgagees, and annuitants from 
the town of Liverpool ; the merchants 
of Liverpool alee to Africa; the 
manufacturers of, and dealers in, iron, 
copper and brafs, of the town of Li- 
verpool; the fail-makers of Liver- 
pool ; the coopers of Liverpool; the 
fhipwrights of Liverpool; the gun- 
anakers of Liverpool; the block-ma- 
hers of Liverpool; and from the |ba- 
kersof Liverpvol; all deftring to be 
heard by counfel, againft the abolition 
of the Atrican trade, 

Mr. Blackburn prefented apetition 
from the manufacturers of goods for 
the African trade, refident in and 
about Manchefler, againil the aboli- 
tion. 

Mr. Gafcoyne prefented a petition 
avainil the abolition of the trade, from 
ihe Mayor, aldermen, and corporati- 
on ef Liverpool, 

Mr. Alderman Watfon prefented 
a peunon againit the abolition, from 
the merchants, mortgagees, and other 
cveditors of the fugar colonies ; and he 
took that opportunity of declaring his 
opimen to be, that a fpeedy abolition 
would be repugnant to humanity, to 
jultice, and to found reafon, 

Lord Maitland prefented a petiti- 
on from meffrs. Burton and Hutch n- 

fon, avents for the ifland of Antigua, 
againfl the abolition, 

Thefe petitions were all received, 
read, and ordered to he on the table. 

Paris, April 16. 

A deputation, itis faid, is arrived 
from the French American colonies, 
io demand a diiculhon of their nghts, 
hy the etats generaux. This deputa- 
won conliils of thirty-two members, 


who will be reduced to a more con- 
venient number, 

AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE, 

New York, July 6. 

Saturday laft, being the fourth of 
July, when America entered on the 
fourteenth year of her independen- 
cy, the fame was obferved here 
with every demonilration of joy ; at 
fun-rife, a falute was fired from the 
fort; at fix o’clock, the legionary 
troops of general Malcom’s brigade, 
under the command of lieutenant co- 
lonel Chryfhe, paraded; then they 
marched to the helds, where, in the 
prefence of a large and refpetiable 
concourfe of fpectators, they went 
through a number of manceuvres, in a 
manner that would refleG credit on 
difciplined troops, Attwelve o’clock, 
a feu-de-joie was fired by col. Bau- 
man’s regiment of artillery and the 
legton : at the fame hour, the honour- 
able fociety of the Cincinnati march- 
ed in proceflion to St. Paul’s church, 
where an eulogium, on the memory 
of the late general Greene, was deli- 
vered by the hon. col. Hamilton, in 
the prefence of both houfes of con- 
grefs, and a number of other perfon- 
ages of diflin¢tion; afier which, 
they returned in the fame form to the 
city-tavern, where they partook of 
an entertainment provided for the oc- 
cafion, drank a number of patriotic 
toalls, (a difcharge of cannon to 
each), and {pent the day and evening 
ina manner that ever diftinguifhes the 
fons of Columbia on this memorable 
anniverfary. 

With pleafure we announce, that 
the prefident 1s confiderably recover- 
ed from his late indi{pofition, and has 
for thefe few days paft, been able to 
take an airing in his carriage ; but fill 
we are forry tofay, that his excellency 
was not fufficiently recovered, to par- 
take of the joys of thataufpicious day, 

Bofton, Fuly 23. 

The fociety of the Cincinnati of the 
flate of Rhode Ifland, at their annual 
meeting at Newport, on the 4th inf, 
exprefled their difapprobation of the 
iniquitous tender-law of that flate, by 
erafing the name of Jofeph Arnold, 
of Warwick, from the lift of their 
members, for difcharging a fpecie 
debt with their depreciated papes 
currency, 
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A letter from Seneca, South Caro- 
lina, dated June g, fays, ** About 
three days ago, three men were k:l- 
led and icalped by the Creeks, at a 
place called the Mulberry, oa the 
fronucrs of Georgia: it 1s allo re- 
ported here, that a large number 
of Creeks are on their way for Tu- 
galu, in confequence of which, guards 
are potted there, in order to protect 
the inhabitants,  Yellerday, 1 heard 
that four hundred were {een on their 
march towards that place : God only 
knows what the event will be.” 

A profpetius has been publifhed at 
Paris, offering to report the proceed- 
ings of the three ellates, in the faine 
manner, asihe debates in the two 
hontes of parliament are done in the 
Englith prints. Speaking, in thefe 
propofals, of the liberty of the prefs, 
the writer exprefles himielf in a man- 
nerthe molt fingular, °° Jeis onthis 
palladium alone” fays he, ** that 
France isto rely, forall her future 
greatnefs ; 1 was through the freedom 
of the prefs, that Ireland was im- 

elledto make thofe fucceisful efforis, 
by which fhe releaied herielf from 
the tubjugation, in which ihe was 
held by the Enghfh parliament; and 
it is to this alone’’ cont:nues uns 
Frenchman, of theeighteenih century, 
** that England herle.fis indebied for 
the finall remains of liberty, which 
exift at prefent in that kingdom ! ! !’’ 

July 22. The legiflature of the uni- 
ted {tates has, at length, finally deier- 
mined on the falaries of the great ot- 
ficers of fate, viz. to the prefidenr, 
twenty-hve tho {and dollars, to the 
vice-prefident, five thoufand dollars, 
per annum—tio each fenator and re- 
prefentative, fix dollars, per diem— 
and to the chairman or fpeaker of the 
houfe of reprelentatives, twelve dol- 
lars, per diem. 

uly 29. ‘Lhe prefident of the uni- 
ted {lates was {o well, as to receive vi- 
fits of compliment from many ofhcial 
charatters and citizens yelterday. 
Baliimore, July 28. 

The legiflature of the fate of 
New York have palled a law for ap- 
ointing feven commillioners, with 
ull power to declare their affent, 
that a certain territory, (Vermont) 
within the jurifdidtion of that flate, 
fhould be formed or eretted into a 
new flare; and Rebert Yates, Rufus 
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King, and Gulian Verplanck, efquires, 
are apponued for that purpole; 10 
whom are added, Robert R. Living- 
fiou, Richa \ arick, Simon De 
Wut, and Jovu Lanting, jun. 
efgiuures, who were chofen by the 
lenaic, 
Georgetown, Fuly 22. 

A letter from a gentleman in Ken- 
tucke, dated June co, fays, ** Lhe Ln- 
dians have lately pad a vilit to our 
new feuiement on Gicen nver, and 
murdered five pertons, who had o:ly 
arrived there a few weeks before. As 
this fettlement hes at a confiderable 
diflance from the inhabued parts, 12 ts 
teared, that the new fetilers will he 
much expofed to the fury of the fa- 
Vages—wio take every Opportunity to 
diitrefs our country, where they find 
us weak, and off our guard. 

** Sad experience has fully convinc- 
ed us, that treaties with thofe people 
have only billed us into an imaginary 
fiate of fafery, for which hundreds 
have paid with therr lives : ina word, 
as long as we remain weak as we are, 
without lupport and aid from the At- 
lantic tlares, Kentucke mutt remainthe 
theatre ef murder and devaflations.’” 

Prterfourg, July 9. 

Virginia cloch—of excellent quali- 
tv, and very cheap—may be purchaf 
ed, almofi every day, of the count 
people who come to town, for th 
purpofe of making fale of ut. Ir is 
infinitely fuperior to any thing of the 
kind mmported, and wears remarka- 
biy well. This cloth is made cf cot- 
ion, woven with great talle, and by 
the ingenuity of our fair, has been 
brought to fuch perfection, as to be 
preferred by many to the Europe- 
an manufattures, Several gentlemen 
have furnifhed themfeives with full 
fuits of chis cloth : and, as many others 
are anxious to obiain it, we hove 
thatevery one, who profeffes himfelf 
to bea Virg nian, will be diftinguilh- 
ed by his cloch, as it will be proimot- 
ing the manufactures of our country, 
and giving that encouragement lo in- 
duflry, which it ought ever to meet 


with, 
DIED, 

In Philadelphia. —Laur. Keene 
efg.—Mrs. Mary Protier,—Colone 
Benjamin G, Eyres, —Mr. Armitage. 

In Baltimore.—1, Raflel. elq. 

{¢ .4lexexdsic.—Xr.G. Richards. 
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. . . ™1T . 
Fesay on drunkennefx—Prefentments of the grand jury of Wafhington 

. A 
veniy—-Delcriptio novi generis plantae— &c. &c. are under con fideration, 


An American’s remarks ona paffave inthe life of Capt. Cooke—remarks 
on the caufe and cure of the goutr—&c. &c, fhall appearim our next. 


Sunpry other fayours are received. 
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